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PREFACE. 



Yet another novel from the 
same pen, which has twice before 
claimed die patience of the public 
in this form. The imequivocal in- 
dulgence which has been extended 
to my two former attempts, renders 
me doubly solicitous not to for&it 
the kindness I have experienced. 

One caution I have particularly 
sought to exercise : ^ not to repeat 
myself." Caleb Williams was a 
story of very surprising and un- 
common events, but which were 
supposed to be entirely within the 
laws and established course of na- 
ture, as she operates in the planet 

A 3 we 
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we inhabit. The story of St. Leon 
is of the miraculous class ; and its 
design, to " mix human feelings 
and passions with incredible situa- 
tions, and thus render them impres- 
9ire a«3ud interesting/*^ 
. Some of those fastidious readers 
•—they may be classed among, the 
best friends an. author has, if their 
admonkion^ are judiciously conai^ 
d^red — who are wilHng to discovei* 
those faults which do not offer 
themselves to every eye, have re- 
xnarked^ that both these tsdes are in 
a vicious style of writing ; that 
Horace has long aga decided^, that 
tfee story we cannot believcf^^ w* 
are by all thi& law& of cifiticism 

^ Quodcitfujue Qstendis imbt aic^ biereduW 

odi, ♦ 

-** ■- ■ .■ J ..... rf 

called 
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called upon to hate ; and that even 
the adventures of the honest secre- 
tary, who was first heard of ten 
years ago, are so much out of the 
usual road, that not one reader ia 
a million can ever fear they wili 
happen to himself. 

Gentlemen critics, I thank you. 
In the present volumes I have served 
you with a dish agreeable to youc 
own receipt, though I cannot say 
with any sanguine hope of obtain^ 
iag your approbation. 
^ . The dfollowing story consists of 
sudi adventures, as for the most 
part have occurred to at least one 
half of the Englidhmim now exist- 
ing, w;ho are of thft same rank of 
life as my hero, . Most of them 
have been at college, and shared ifi 
college excesses ; most of them hav« 
"' after- 
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afterward nin a certain gauntlet of 
dissipation ; most have married > 
and, I am afraid, there are few of 
the married tribe, who have not at 
some time or other had certain 
small misunderstandings with their 
wives*: — to be sure, they have not 
aH of them felt and acted under 
^se trice adventures as my hero 
does. In tiiis Uttie work the reader 
wiH scarcely find any thing to 
^^ elevate and surprise ;" and, if it 
has any merit, it must consist m 
the livehness with which it brings 
things home to the-imagination, and 

♦ I confess however the inability I found to 
weave a catastrophe^ auch as I desired^ out of 
these ordinary incidents. What I have here 
siud therefore^ must not be interpreted as 
applicable ta the concluding sheets 6f my 
work. 

the 
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the reality it givea to the scenes k 
pourtrays. 

Yet, even in the present narra- 
tive, I have aimed at a certain kind 
of navelty ; a novelty, which may 
be aptly expressed by a parody on 
a weir known line of Pope ; it 
relates 

Things often doae^ but never yet descrlbM. 

In »leccmg among common and 
ordinary adventures, I have endea- 
voured to avoid such as a thousand 
novels before mine have undertaken 
to develop. Multitudes of readers 
have themselves passed through the 
very incidents I relate j but, for the 
most part, no work has hitherto 
recorded them* If I have told 
^hem truly, I have added some- 
u- ' ( ' what 
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what to the stock of books which 
should enable a recluse shut up in 
his closet, to form an idea of what 
is passing in the world. It is incon- 
ceivable meanwhile, how much by 
this choice of a subject, I increased 
the arduousness of my task. It is 
so easy to do, a little better, or a 
little worse, what twenty authors 
have done before ! If I had fore- 
seen from the fir^ all the difficulty 
of my project, my courage would 
have failed me to undertake the 
execution of it. 

Certain persons^ who condescend 
to make my supposed inconsisten- 
cies the favourite object of their 
research, will perhaps remark with 
exultation on th^ respect expressed 
in this work for marriage ; and 
exclaim. It was npt always thus ! 

referring 
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referring to the pages in which this 
subject is treated in the Enquiry 
concerning Political Justice for the 
proof of their assertion. The an- 
swer to this remark is exceedingly 
siifaple. The production referred 
to in it, the first foundation of its 
author's, claim to public distinctioa 
and favour, was a treatise, aiming to 
ascertain what new institutions^ in 
political society might be found more 
conducive to general happiness than 
those which at present prevail In 
the course of this disquisition ' it 
was enquired, whether marriage, as 
it stands described and supported 
in the laws of England, might not 
with advantage admit of certain 
modifications ? Can any thing be 
more distinct, than such a proposi- 
tion on the one hand, and a recom- 
mendation 
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mendation on the other that eadi 
man for himself should supersede 
and trample upon the institutions 
of the country in which he lives ? 
A thousand things might be found 
excellent and salutary, if brought 
into general practice, which would 
in some cases appear ridiculous, and 
in others be attended with tragical . 
consequences, if prematurely acted 
upon by a solitary individual. The 
author of Political Justice, as ap^ 
pears again and again in the pages 
of that work, is the last man in the 
world to recommend a pitiful at- 
tempt, by scattered examples to re- 
novate the face of society, instead 
of endeavouring by discussion and 
reasoning, to effect a grand and 
comprehensive improvement in the 
sentiments of its members. 

Feh. 14, 1805. 
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CHAPTER I. 

J- WAS the only «on of my father. I was 

Very young at the period of the death of 

'^y mother, and have retained scarcely 

^"y recollection of her. My father wag 

^ much affected by the loss of the amia- 

'^'^ and affectionate partner of his days, 

*"^t he resolved to withdraw for ever 

^^^ix\ those scenes, where every object he 

Saw was associated with the ideas of her 

'^'^dncss, her accomplishments, and hef 

^'^t^es : and, being habitually a lover of 

*"^ sublime and romantic features of na^ 

^^^^'e, he fixed upon a spot in Merioneth^ 

Vol. I. B shlrc, 
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shire, near the foot of Cader Idris, for. 
the habitation of his declining life. 

Here I was educated. And the set- 
tled melancholy of my father's mind, and 
the wild and magnificent scenery by 
which I was surrounded, had an eminent 
share in deciding upon the fortunes of 
my future life. My father loved me ex- 
tremely ; his actions toward me were 
tender and indulgent ; he recognised 
in me all that remained of the indivi- 
dual he had loved m6«ethan all the other 
persons in the worlds But he was also 
TBhamoured of solitude ; be spent whole 
days and nights in study and contempla- 
tion. Even when he went into company, 
or received visitors in bis own house, he 
judged too truly of the temper and pro- 
pensities of boyish years, to put much re- 
straint upon me, vor to require that I 
should either render myself subservient 
to the habits of my elders, or, by a ridtcu- 
lous exhibition of artificial talents, en- 
deavour 
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deavour to extract from their poIiteDCsa 
nourishment for bis paternal vanity or 
pride. 

1 had fevir conipank>QS« The very si- 
tuation which gave us a full enjoyment 
of the beauties of nature, inevitably nar- 
rowed both the extent and variety of our 
intercourse with our own species. My 
earliest years were spent among moun- 
tains ^and precipices, amidst the roaring 
of the ocean and the dashing of water* 
falls. A constant familiarity with these 
objects gave a wildness to my ideas, and 
an uncommon seriousness to my temper. 
My curiosity was ardent, and my dispo- 
sition persevering. Often have I climbed' 
the misty mountain's top, to hail the first 
beams of the orb of day, or to watch his 
refulgent glories, as he sunk beneath the 
western ocean. There was no neigh- 
Jbouring summit that I did not ascend^ 
anxious to see what mountains, vallies, 
rivers and cities were placed beyond. I 

B 2 gazed 
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gazed upon the populous haunts of men 
as objects that pleasingly diversified my 
landscape; but without the desire to be- 
hold them in nearer view. I had a pre- 
sentiment that the crowded streets and 
the noisy mart contained larger materials 
for constituting my pain than pleasure. 
The jarring passions of men, their loud 
contentions^ their gross pursuits, their 
crafty delusions, their boisterous mirth, 
were objects which, even in idea, my 
mind shrunk from with horror. I was a 
spoiled child. I had been little used to 
contradiction, and felt like a tender 
flower of the garden, which the blast of 
the east wind nips, and impresses with 
the tokens of a sure decay. 

With such a tone of mind the great 
features of nature are particularly in ac- 
cord. In her chosen retreats every thing 
IS busy and alive ; nothing is in full re- 
pose. All is diversity and change. The 
mysterious power of vegetation conti- 

* nually 
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nually proceeds ; the trees unfold their 

verdure, and the fields are clothed with 

grass and flowers. Life is every where 

around the solitary wanderer; all is 

health and bloom ; the sap circulates, 

arid the leaves expand. The stalk of 

the flower, the trunk of the tree, and the 

limbs of animals dilate, and assume 

larger dimensions. The cattle breathe, 

and the vegetable kingdom consumes the 

vital air ; the herds resort to the flowing 

stream, and the grass drinks the mois* 

ture of the earth and the dew of heaven. 

Even the clouds, the winds and the 

streams present us with the image of life, 

and talk to us of that venerable power, 

which is operating every where, and 

never sleeps. But their speech is dumb; 

their eloquence is unobtrusive ; if they 

tear us from ourselves, it is with a gentle 

and a kindly violence, which, while we 

submit to, we bless. 

Here begins the contract and disparity 

between 
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between youth and age. My father was 
a lover of nature ; but he was not the 
companion of my studies in the scenes 
of nature. He viewed her from his win* 
dow, or from the terrace of earth he had 
raised at the extremity of his garden ; he 
mounted his horse for a tranquil ekcur- 
sion, and kept along the road which was 
sedulously formed for the use of travel* 
lers. His Htnbs were stiffened with age; 
and he was held in awe by the periodical 
intrusions of an unwelcome visitor, the 
gout. My limbs on the contrary were 
full of the springiness which characterises 
the morning of life. I bounded along 
the plains, ffnd climbed the higlvcst emi- 
nences ; I descended the most frightful 
declivities, and often penetrated into re- 
cesses which had perhaps never before 
felt the presence of a human creature. 
I rivalled the goat, the native pf the 
mountains, in agility and daring. My 
only companion was a dog^ who by. fa. 

miliarity 
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iniliarity bad acquired habits similar to- 
mine. In our solitary rambles we 
Sfemed to have a certain sympathy with 
each other ; and, when I rested oc- 
casionally from the weariness of my 
exertions, he came and lay down at my 
feety and I often found relief in dalliance 
with this hnmble companion amidst the' 
Bninhabited wilds, which received roe. 
Sometimes^ when I foresaw an excursion* 
of more than usual daring, I confined 
kim at honr^ ; but then h^ would gene- 
tally break loose in my absence, seek me 
among: the mountains, and ^^qnentlyr 
meet tnc in niy return. Sometimes I 
woukt tieiiim to^ a tree or a shrub, and 
leave bim for hours: in these cases he 
seemed to become a party in the implied 
compact between us, and waited in mute 
resignation till he saw me again. 

Every thing however was not exertion 
in the rambles I describe. I loitered by 
the side of the river^ and drank in at lei-< 

siure 
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sure the beauties that surrounded me. 
I sat for hours on the edge of a preci- 
pice, and considered in quiet the grand 
and savage objects around me^ which 
seemed never to have changed their cha* 
racier from the foundation of the world; 
I listened in delightful idleness tolbe 
sound of the stones^ which I gently lei 
fall in the cavities of the rocks, or foI« 
lowed them with my eye as they bounded 
from protuberance to protuberance, till 
by distance they became, invisible. I 
stretched myself at my length along the 
jutting precipice, while my head hung 
over the vast billows of the ocean, which 
seemed to gape and prepare themselves 
to receive me into their remorseless bo- 
som for ever. Often I reposed by 
the side of a cataract, and was insen« 
sibly lulled into slumber by the mono* 
tony of its dashings. 

While thus amused, I acquired a ha- 
bit of being absent in mind from the 

scene 
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scene which was before my senses. I de- 
voured at first with greedy appetite the 
Injects which presented themselves ; but 
by perseverance they faded on my eye 
and my ear, and I sunk into a sweet in* 
sensibility to the impressions of exterpal 
nature. The state thus produced, was 
sometimes that which we perhaps most 
exactly understand by the term reverie, 
when the mind has neither action nor 1 
distinct ideas, but is swallowed up in a 
Jiving death, which, at the same time 
that it is indolent and inert, is not desti- 
tute of a certain voluptuousness. At 
other seasons the abstraction of my mind 
was of a more busy and definite sort. I 
was engaged in imaginary scenes, con-«^ 
structed visionary plans, and found all 
nature subservient to ipy cornmand. I 
bad a wife or children,>vas the occupier of 
palaces, or the ruler of nations.— -—There 
is this difference between the visions of 
the night, ,and the dreams, the waking 

3 5 dreams 
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dreams I mean', of the day : the former 
are oftien painful, the latter are perhaps 
always grateful and soothing. With 
Ihe visions of the night, there is ordina- 
rily mixed a depressing sense of impo* 
teooe ; things without us are too strongs 
for us : in those of the day we are all- 
powerful ; obstacles no" sooner present 
themselves than they are conquered ; or^ 
f if it is otherwise, we wilfully protract 
the struggle, that we may prolong our 
pleasure, ^nd enhance our triumph. In 
the dream of the night our powers are 
blunted, and we are but half ourselves : 
' the day-dream on the contrary is the 
triumph of man ; our invention is fbll'^ 
oUr complacency is pure ; and, if there 
is any mixture of imbecility or folly m 
the fable^ it is a mixture to which the 
drieamer at the moment scarcely adverts^ 
The tendency therefore of this species of 
dreaming, when frequently indulged, is 
to inspire a certain propensity to despot- 
ism. 
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isni) and to render him M^ho admits it^ 
ioipatient of opposition^ and prepared ta 
feel every cross accident^ as a usurpation 
uf)on his rights, and a blot upon his 
greatness. This effect of my early ha- 
bits I fully experienced, and it deter-- 
mined the colour of my riper years. 

My youth however was not wholly 
spent in the idle and frivolous task of 
constructing castles in the air.. The re- 
gard and affection my father felt forme, 
rendered him anxious that my education 
should notice neglected. He hired me 
a private tutor. I was perhaps suffi- 
ciently fortunate in the character of the 
per3oa who was thus established in our 
liouse;^ He was not a clergyman. He- 
did not shackle my mind with complex, 
and. unintelligible creeds^ nor did he 
exhibit that monastic coldness and 
squareness of character which is too ire-- 
quently the result of clerical celibacy. . 
He was however a.man of morals and^ 

of 
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pf religion. Bat religion was distin- 
guished in his mind more by sentiments 
than opinions. Whatever related to his 
conduct toward God or man was regu* 
lated principally by a desire to satisfy his 
own conscience and obtain his own ap- 
probation^ not to maintain a certain cha- 
racter and name in the world. He had 
been designed by his parents, who were 
poor^ for the profession of the law'; but 
be ultimately declined this pursuit, from 
an aversion, as he said, to disputes, and 
sophistry, and the deriving a subsistence 
from the misfortunes of others. He was 
one of those characters, so frequently 
found in civilised Europe, who imagine 
in themselves a vocation to the muses^ 
and an interest in the temple of literary 
immortality, which all their cftbrts are 
unable to realise. He certainly was not 
a man of genius ; and, though he had 
acquired a considerable facility in the 
art of rhyming, he was totally a stranger 

to 
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to those more essential qualities whichf 
constitute the soul of poetry. But be 
was that which is better than a merei 
poet; he was an honest man. His 
heart was guileless ; his manners were 
simple ; and, though he could never be 
cured of a lying estimation of his own 
greatness^ this did not prevent him from 
feeling and discharging what was due to 
others. He also possessed those accom- 
plishments, the reputation of which had 
principally recommended him to my fa« 
ther*s choice; he had a very decent por- 
tion of learning, and understood the ele* 
ments of Latin, Greek, French and Ita« 
lian, as well as possessed a smattering of 
astronomy, natural philosophy, mathe<» 
matics and history. But his favourite 
study was mythology ; his select reading 
was in Plato, at least in his translators 
and commentators, which he incessantly 
perused, I am afraid without exactly un- 
der^anding. them. He had made great 

progress 
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progitt^ in what I may name a con* 
eordance of all refigions. This was the 
Second basis upon which, together with 
his poetical eftustons, he proposed to 
erect the edifice of his fame. He alle^ 
goriscd whatever is fabulous or historical 
in the sacred books of all nations, and 
Mplained them all to signify a certain 
sublime metaphysics, the detail of which, 
is to be found for the most part in the 
writings of Duns Seotus and Thomas^ 
Aquinas. 

This was exactly the sort of tutor 
adapted to my dispositions. I read with 
him occasionally the classics, and the 
elementary books of science, because 
I was unwilling to thwart or give any one 
pain^ more especially my father, and be- 
cause I was strongly impressed with a 
certain love for literature and science. 
But I studied for the most part, when I 
pleubcd. My father was contented to 
discern in me a certam inclination to 

learning, 
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leamifigi tmd cKd not tbtnk of putting 
on me a task greater than I was wiUing 
to endare. 

In the mean time there was this pecui* 
liarity in my tuition. Though I learned 
from my preceptor almost every thing 
valuable that he was able to teach^ I 
never looked up to him. His foiblea 
were obvious^ and did not escape mjr 
observation. The understanding of mjr 
fether was incomparably greaier thaii^ 
that of this inmate of our family ; nor did 
my father always refrain from ridiculing 
in his absende, and even sometimes al)^ 
luding by a passing sarcasm in his pre^ 
sence, to mv tutor^s weaknesses. I sew 
cretly despised the good gentleman's 
sonnets and odes^ and listened with an 
unattending ear to his mythological 
mysteries. I never dreamed for a mo« 
ment that it could be less than sacrilege 
to measure his understanding with my 

own. 
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t>wn. This ^ystematioal persuasion of 
superiority occasionally broke out into 
little petulancies, which did not fail 
^evously to wound iny kind friend's 
self-esteem. I was positive, assuming 
and conceited. But the difference of 
our ages prevented these disputes from 
having any serious consequences. If I 
entertained little deference for my tutor's 
talents, I was not insensible to that de- 
gree of consideration which is due to su- 
perior age, particularly when united with 
virtue; and my father, in his general 
demeanour, set me too excellent an ex- 
ample in this respect, for it to be possible 
for me not to profit by it. I might per- 
haps in my own nature have been suffi- 
ciently inclined to the impetuous and 
turbulent ; if I had bceo one only of a 
class of pupils, it is probable enough that 
I should have joined in the conduct of 
unlucky tricks to be put upon my in- 
structor ; 
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stmctor : but I was alone ; and there- 
fore, however quick-sighted I might be 
to his weaknesses, they did not so ex- 
pressly present themselves to my appre-* 
liension in the shape of ridicule. 



CHAP- 
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CHAPTER II. 

Jthe proper topic of the narrative I ano 
writing is the record of my errors. To 
write it, is the act of my penitence and 
humiliation. I can expect however few 
persons to interest themselves respecting 
my errors, unless they are first informed 
what manner of man I am, what were, 
my spontaneous and native dispositions^ 
and whether I am such a one as that my 
errors are worthy of commiseration and 
pity. This must be my apology for the 
topic I am here to introduce,, a topic on 
which all ingenuous minds are disposed 
to be silent, and which shall in this 
place be passed over as slightly as pos- 
sible, my beneficence. and charities. 

I was fond of penetrating into the 
cottages of the poor. I should be greatly 

unjjust 
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unjust to myself, if I suffered the reader 
to suppose that the wild elevation and 
intellectual luxuries I indulged, had the 
effect to render me insensible to the mi- 
series of nran. Nothing was squalid; 
loathsome and disgusting in my eyes, 
where it was possible for me to be use- 
ful. I shrunk from the society of mart 
in general, and foresaw in the inter- 
course of my species, something fbr 
ever prepared to thwart my sensibility, 
and to jar against the unreal world in 
which i lived. But I never shrunk front 
(he prejence of calamity. Prom the li- 
beral alfowance with T^hich my fathrc* 
giTppHi^d mi I relieved ifS Wants, I shel- 
tered it' fi^m the men&ces of a priscm, 
^d I iven p't^ev^iled on myself to resort 
willirtgly to stifch towns as our vicinity 
afforded, td pleiad'rt^ causfej and parley 

with its oppressor.' ' 

. .. ' . 

Np doubt my pride did not come 
away ungratifierf from these ent^rprisiesi 

Far 
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Far be it from me to assert, with certain 
morose and cold-blooded moralists, that ^ 
our best actions are only, more subtle 
methods by which self-love seeks its 
gratification. My own heart, in every 
act of benevolence I ever performed^ 
gave the lie to this exeprable doctrine^ 
I felt that it was the love of another and 
not of myself that prompted my deed ; 
I experienced a disinterested joy in hu- 
man relief and human happiness, inde*- 
pendently of the question whether I bad 
been concerned in producing it ; and^ 
when the season of retrospect arrived, I 
exulted in my own benevolence, from 
the divine consciousness that, while I 
had been most busily engaged in the 
task, my own gratification was forgotten* 
There is however, as I have intimated, 
a very subtle and complicated aswcia- 
tion in human feelings. The generous 
sympathy which animated my charitable 
deeds was pure ; it flowed from a celes- 
tial 
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I 

tial source, and maintained i(s crystal 
current, as unmingled with the vulgar 
stream of personal passions, as the oil 
extracted from the most aromatic fruits, 
flows separate and unconfounded with 
the niirc of the kenne! on which it may 
have fallen. There is no doiibt however 
that the honourable character I exhi* 
bited on these occasions, prompted mc 
the more joyfully to seek their repetition. 
Humanity and self-complacency were 
distinct causes of my beneficertce j but 
the latter was not less powerful than the 
former in nourishing it into a habit. Irt 
other scenes of human intercourse I 
played an equal and a doubtful part; 
the superior eloquence or information of 
'my competitor might overwhelm me ; 
be might have more passion to pursue 
his purpose, or more want gf feeling to 
harden him against the obstacles that 
opposed : but in the cottage to which 
my benevolence led me, I appeared like 

a superior 
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V 

woods were vocaK The scents that 
surrounded roe, the steaming earth, the 
fresh and invigorating air, the hay and 
the flowers, constituted, so to express 
myself, an olfactory concert^ infinitely 
more ravishing than all the concords of 
harnnonious sound that human art ever 
produced. This lovely moment com- 
bined in one impression the freshtiess 
of the finest morning, with all the rich 
^nd gorgeous effects peculiar to the 
close of a summer^s day. 

I stood, as I have said, on the edge of 
the precipice. J ga^ed for a long time 
upon the various charms, that what we 
. ordinarily, but improperly, call inanimate 
nature unfolded. I saw the rustic, as 
he retired from endeavouring to repair 
the injury his hay had sustained, and 
the flocks, as they passed slowly along 
to their evening's repose. Presently an 
individual object engrossed my atten- 
tion. A young lamb bad wandered by 

some 
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some accident to the middle of the pre* 
cipice^ and a peasant was pursuing it^ 
and endeavouring to call it to his arms. 
I shuddered at the sight. The preci- 
pice was in some parts almost perpendi* 
CQlar. The rains had rendered the sur« 
face exceedingly slippery. The peasant 
canght at the shrubs and tufts of grass 
as he descended.; and, with a skill pe- 
culiar to the inhabitants of the moun- 
tains, seemed to proceed securely in 
the most desperate places. The lamb, 
whether from heedlessness or wanton- 
ness, advanced iurther along the moun- 
tain-side, as the shepherd pursued. 

While I was engaged in observing 
this little-manceuvre, I suddenly heard a 
screams It came from a $pot exceed* 
ingly ne^ to me. Two boys sat in a 
nodk where I had not perceived them, 
and cried out, My brother ! my brother ! 
A venerable grey-headed man was with 
them. He exclaimed, My son! my 
^ou I. c William ! 
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Wiiliaihl ;aiid prepared to plunge down 
^te predpioe* The scream I had heard 
Ijvas .the -efiect of what at that moment 
happened hefore my eyes ; yet such ia 
the <>unou6^ structure of the human 
senses, that what I heard seemed to be 
\ |)rior ki time to what I saw. The pea- 
sant had almost overtaken his lamb. 
The Iamb was on the point of escaping 
by a sudden leap ; the peasant sprung 
upon him, and both were at the bottom 
of the precipice, and plunged in the ba- 
son, now swelled into a. lake, with the 
rapidity of lightning. I flew to the 
groupe I have described ; I laid- hold of 
the old man at the moment of his pur- 
posed descent ; I cried out, '^ Stay, poor 
Enan \ what can you do ? I will save your 
son !" I knew a path, more secure, yet 
scarcely more qircuitous than that which 
the peasant had folloived. I had the 
advantage over him, ttiat I was not di- 
verted frbni my course by any object 

. whose 
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wbose deviations I pursued. Ftx* some 
time I went on safely ; I saw the pea* 
saut rise to the surface of the water, and 
sink againi. my impatience was too 
great to combine any longer with wari- 
ness ; I lost my footing, and in an in* 
stant I also was in the lake. 

My fall had been from a less terrible 
height than his, and I recovered myself. 
I swam toward the place where he had 
last sunk^ he rose; I threw my arm 
round his neck, and supported himJ 
The difficulty however which remained 
appeared insuperable; the shores on 
almost every side were shelving, and 
impossible to be scaled with the pea* 
sant in my arms, who was in a state of 
insensibility. As I was endeavouring tb 
find the means of escaping from this difi 
ficulty, I saw a boat advancing toward 
us;' it was wwed by a young woman i 
it dpproaohedi; she was iWilliam^s mifi^ 
^res*^ and: thei o3Mier of the lanifc 'Sbv 

^ c 2 which 
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which he had ventured his life ; we got 
him into the boat ; he was more stunned 
with the fall, than injured by the water; 
be appeared to be gradually recovering ; 
even the lamb was saved. 

. By the time we had reached the shore, 
the father and the two brothers were 
come round to our landing-place. All 
their attention was at first turned upon 
William ; I was nothing to them ; I re- 
tired to a little distance, and observed 
the groupe. The eldest boy supported 
William, aahe sat ; the blooming maid 
rubbed his temples ; the &ther sat be* 
fore hinij and clasped his son's bauds 
between his. It was an interesting spec- 
tacle; a painter might have sketched 
them as they sat. The eyes of the boy 
glistened with eagerness ; the girl hung 
Over ber lover, while her colour alter* 
nately changed from its natural ruddiness 
to a languid paleness ; the hairs of the 
old man were as white as snow. Pre* 

gently 
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sently William uttered a profi^und sigh ; 
it was a welcome sound to the whole 
assembly. The least boy was at Rtfft 
wrapped in silent attention ; but pre- 
sently began to play with Molly, the pet 
lamb, thai frisked about him. In a 
short time the old man exclaimedy 
Where is our deliverer ? It was now my 
turn ; I was at a short distance ; they 
were all tumultuous in their expressions 
of gratitude. The peasant-girl and my« 
self supported William to bis cottage ; 
I offered my other arm to the father ; 
the biggest boy led their favourite lamb 
by a string which hung from his neck'; 
the youngest bore in triumph his fatber*ft 
stick, who, as he leaned on my arm^ no 
longer needed its support. 

Such was the commencement of my 
acquaintance with an honest family. 
The habitation of the girl was at a small 
distance from theirs ; she was ohe of a 
numerous assemblage of sisters who lived 

with 
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3vith tb^ir .raotbcn I found that the 
young persons had been lovers for more 
than a year, but had deferred their niar- 
.riage for prudential treasons. The in- 
dustry of William was the support of 
Jiis own bouse; his father was past his^^ 
labour ; they had resolved not to marry 
till the next brother should be able ta 
take the place now fiUed by the eldest. 
The accident that had just occurred, in 
jvhich the cottage-maid preserved the* 
life of her lover, increased their aiFcc- 
tipn> and doubled. their impatience; ap 
ipjpatiencc however whicb they were rcr- 
jsplpt^ tp;sM,bj^t,to|dhe. roost bppovirabl^ 
^consideratiflngj. I jsaw them often ; I 
iaifc^ them mgqb. Willi^in was inge- 
nuous and active; the maid added to ^ 
irissqjilipe intrepidity qppst of th^e inore 
Iqvely gr^^ces pf her own sex^ Theffi- 
ti^^ qften -lamented, ^e.vfiP \^iith. t^^r^ 
that be .was np lo.ngQr -capable of those 
e)tert}op^ wbicb m^ht ^Ufible William 

^ely 



freely (o obey the dictates of his hearts 

The attachment which I felt to them was 

that of a patron and a preserver ; wheo 

I observed the degree of content which 

prevailed among them, when I witnessed 

the effusions of their honest esteem and 

afFectioa, my heart whispered me. This 

would not have existed, but for me ! I 

prevailed on my father to bestow a farm 

\ipon the lovers ; I engaged, out of my 

own little stock, to hire a labourer for 

f^e old man ; they married, and I ha^f 

tl^e satis&ction to convert oae virtuaua* 

.establishment into two. 

Such were the ^principal oocifpationa^ 
of my juvenile years. I loved the coun-- 
try, without feeling any partiality to 
what are called the sports of the coun:^ 
try. My temper, as I have already 
s^id, was somewhat ynsoicial, and so far 
as relatedl to the intercourse of my spe- 
cies^ except when some strong stimulus 
of humanity called me into action^ ua- 

enterprising. 
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enterprising. I was therefore no hunter. 
I was inaccessible (o the pitiful ambition 
of showing, before a gang of rural 
squires^ that I had a fine horse, and 
could manage him gracefully. I had 
not the motive, which ordinarily in- 
fluences the inhabitants of the country 
to the cultivation of these sports, the 
want of occupation. I was young : the 
world was new to me : I abounded with 
occupation. In the. scenery of Merio- 
nethshire I found a source of inex* 
haustible amusement. Science) history, 
poetry, engaged me by turns, and int0 
each of Ihem by turns my soul, plunged 
itself with an ardour difficult to de- 
scribe. In the train of these came my 
visions, my beloved and variegated iti- 
vcntions, the records, which to me ap- ' 
peared voluminous and momentous, of 
my past life, the plans of my future, the 
republics I formed, the seminaries of 
education for which I constructed laws, 

the 
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the figure I proposed hereafter to ex* 

hibic in the eyes of a wondering world. 

I had a still further and more direct rea« 

«son for my rqection of the sports of 

the field. I could not with patience re- 

gird torture^ anguish and death, as the 

sources of my amusement My natural 

temper, or my reflective and unde- 

bauched habits as a solitaire, prevented 

tne from overlooking the brutality and 

cruelty df such pursuits. In very early 

youth I had been seduced^ first by a 

footman of my father, and afterward by 

my tutor, who was a great lover of the 

art, to join in an excursion of angling. 

But, after a short trial, I abjured the 

amusement for ever; and it was one 

among the causes of the small respect I 

entertained for my tutor, that he was 

devoted to so idle and unfeeling an avo« 

cation. 
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CHAPTER III. * 

• ' ■ ■■ . t 

^T the usual age I entered myself, of 
the. univ,er8ity of Oxford. I felt no 
strong propensity to .t^iis chapge ; hut I 
submitted to it^ as to a thing in the re* 
^ular order of proceeding, and to which 
it would be ^iseless to object. I was so 
much accustomed tp self-qonversation as 
to have Ijttle inclination to mix in the 
l^orld, and was to such ^ degree sati^r 
iied with my abilities^ and.progries^ and 
capacity of directing my own studies 
^nd conduct^ as not to look with any- 
eager craving for the advice and assist- 
ance pf professors ^p d doctors . 

In setting put for the univei-sity I was 
to part with my father and my preceptor. 
The first of these was a bitter pang to 
me ; I had scarcely from the earliest of 

my 



mj lemenibnaice iever been a week ra^ 

movied fivMn the sight of the aotbor of 

mj being. He was the wisest and the 

hsst ;iiian . i kna^.- He had aH those 

iaidaraiitagiesr from Agture, ' and iiota the 

4SKii»Bal ( cndDwoifiiils of * fortune^ «wbieh 

^me* oalci^te^ to Buintain mj reve<^ 

ren0e« We had gnadualty become more 

9ua]ifidd £c}r each other^s society wad 

cM&fence. Oar. characters had maaj 

poipte "Of resemUanec: vie^ were both 

i$rioias^ both contemplative^ both arerse 

t0 ifheiiComHierce .of the world. My 

tefl^QTy as i bave said, was to an un^ 

coihmoiiL degree impatient of contradic 

tioA ; tod a certain degree pf heart* 

Iniriiing bad not failtd occasionally to 

invade my breast on this score, even to« 

ward this excellent parent. But my re-^ 

ssntoent and indjgnatioa in the^ in>- 

stances had been short«live<^. A^ the 

only representative of his person in 

existence^ my &tber was ardently at« 

' i tached 
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tacbed to me, and the occasKMie be ad- 
miiiistred to my impatience and dtsplea^- 
sure were exceedingly few. On the 
other hand^ whatever faults of charascter 
might justly be imputed to me, I had 
yet betrayed no tokens of an nnrna^ 
nageable boisterousness s my propensi^ 
tks were innocent; and my pursuits^ 
most of them, such as seemed to con^ 
duce to the improvement of my under^ 
standing and my heart. In a word, my 
father ami I, allowing for those fiulings 
which in some form or other are inse^ 
parable from the human character, were 
exceUent friends ; and it was not with-^ 
<mt many tears shed on both sides,: that 
me parted when I mounted the chaise 
in which I set out for Oxford. > 

The separation between me and my 
tutor, which took place at the same 
time, was productive of a ' mixed sensa« 
tiom I had long nourished in my mind 
a supeicilious disregard of bis mentd 

discern^ 
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discernment^ and felt as if it were a de- 
gradation to me to listen to his instnic- 
tions. The lessons he gave me ap. 
peared as a sort of shackles^ the sym* 
bols of infimtine imbecility. I was con- 
fident of my virtue and my perseverance, 
and longed to shake ofF these tokens of 
my nonage. But, beside these intellec* 
tual sources of weariness and impatience, 
there was an animal sensation, which 
made me regard the day of liiy separa* 
tion from my tutor as the epoch of my 
liberty. His voice was sickly and un* 
pleasing to my ear. He had cultivated 
the art of being amiable ; and his ca* 
dences were formed by habit to a kind 
of tune of candour and gentleness and 
humanity.. His gentleness was unfor- 
tunately twin*brother to the softness of 
his understanding, and expressed no» 
thing so plainly as his ignorance of all 
the avenues of persuasion, and all the 
secret springs of hope, and fear, and 

passion. 



fi^^ou, and. will. In addition to tjbi^ 
i4^. good gentleman lovod, to bear bim«> 
self tal^ ; and bis explanationfi and £;%«* 
iiprtations were as long 48 the botcpiiip^ 
£^ arcbbisbop Cra^uijer. At piy Sigf^ 
the age of re.stIe$&ne€;sj^p4a^tiy,itj^^aifQ4 
jentei^prise, these discovirses ynhfippflj 
did; vot generate a propensity to ^Je^ 
an4 therefore prodiu^ in iap a^ i|^i^ 
port^Ie listl^^soess and ^nnui. 
. Yet I did not finally part with mjf Qki' 
friend without pain. It was i,mpossif)l€ 
a mprc innocent crx:;ajture should liy^ 
If I did not highly resppct higo, I QQiil4 
not h^lp approving and Jpving hiau 
JHfod it If cm pth^wis^ ,t^ere }» SQm^ 
Using ia the natu^re gf hf^hity which wil{ 
for ev^r pfey^t ^f^ frpjn parting^ wi^I^ 
that to whi<^ w^e h^v& beep Iqng a^cpSf 
tpmedi with indifference^ I h^d bcf^^ 
psjed to see roy preceptor ev^y mornipg^ 
He wi^ part of the furniture of oyr eatT 
IPg-roorn. Aj^ we bad very unfreqi^ent 

oppor- 



opportumtie^of vario^^ so^iety^ Jrqftuft 

fopnd reli^ irt entenng ipj$> ^qol)(W6^ 

tion w\tih bim. If be coMid tell me iio* 

thing that ^pp^red to me bigbly wprthy 

of attention^ \d the w^y of fancy or de^ 

duotipOj he W03 at lefiat ^ell qualified tp 

inform me of what he had rp^d iq 

hookBf relatively either to chronology, 

geography or science. I am pf^euiEided 

that^ if, when my tutor left me, I had 

leiinained. among the eam^ scenes, the 

crisis wouFd have been a severe one^ 

As if was, my understanding approved 

of the ^partition ; I recollected that it 

was an event for ^hich' I had often and 

anxiously sighed ; yet to' part wjth , n 

good man# a o^an tp whose carjss and 

patience I owed much, who h^4 hc^ 

stowed on me a thousand benefits, and 

between whon^ and myself there . h^d^ 

firom familiarity, grown up a consider* 

able affection, was no desirable task. I 

kissed his hand ; I thanked ^im a ^un* 

dr^d 
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dred times for his constant exertions; 
with bitter self-reproach I intresited him 
to forgive every act of rudeness^ impetu- 
ousness and disrespect^ I had been guilty 
of toward him : at this moment these 
things struck upon my conscience like 
crimes; 

My father was anxious that a decent 
provision should be made for his de- 
clining years. There was an ecclesias- 
tical living of considerable value vacant 
in my father's gift^ and he intreated my 
tutor to enter into holy orders, an9 ac- 
cept of it* But this my old friend stre- 
nuously declined. His creed did not 
exactly accord with the principles of or- 
thodoxy contained in the code of the 
church of England ; and he disdained 
o compromise with his conscience. Be- 
sides, regarding himself, as he undoubt- 
edly did, as the first luminary of his age, 
he could not think with perfect temper 
of devoting the last maturity of his mindf 

to 
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to the society of fox-hunting squires^ and 
tbe reading prayers and sermons to rus- 
tles and old women. He retired^ upon a 
small annuity which my father settled 
Upon him^ to a narrow lodging in an ob- 
scure street of the metropolis^ and pub- 
lished fr&m time to time pocket volumes 
of poetry^ and sketches of a synopsis of 
bis mythological discoveries^ which some 
persons bought out of respect to the 
good qualities of their author^ but which 
no person read. 

A third separation which took place 
on this occasion, and which I hope the 
reader will not think it beneath the dig- 
nity of history to record, was between 
me and my dog. He was my old and 
•affectionate friend, and the hours I had 
spent titi d fete in his society were 
scarcely less numerous than those I had 
spent with my tutor. He had often 
been the confident of my sorrows ; and 
I had not found it less natural to com- 
* plain 
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plain to bim, than the beroities of fable 
or romance to the woods and the wilds^ 
the rocks and the ocean, of the cruelties 
they experienced) or the cahimities that 
weighed them down to the earth. Oner 
instance in particular I remember ia 
very early youth, when my father had 
spoken to me with unusual sharpoes^i^ 
about some fault that in my eyes bf no* 
means merited great severity of .ceo^ 
Bure, I retired to the terrace in the* 
garden which has already been men^ 
.tioned; tbrei^rmyself jit my length upoo^ 
.the turf^ Bind hidulged a short ^tof muf 
iinyand misanthropy. As I Fay^ poor* 
Chilo (that was the dog's name) di^co* 
tered me, and leaped toward me with 
bi& usual demonstrations of joy. I wa3 
in too iU a biimour to notice him ; and 
be, who seemed to have at least as much- 
skiH as my tutor m discerning what 
passed in my minc^ crept along the turf 
toward' the spot which supported my 

kead^. 
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bead^ with pleading and most diffident 

advances. At length I suffered my eye 

to fall on him. This brought him dose 

to me in a moment. He licked my 

hands and my face, with every token of 

gratitude^ affection and delight. I 

threw my arms round him. Fond fool ! 

said I, every one else treats me with un- 

kindness and injustice; but you will 

love me still ! 

It was judged proper that this animal, 
who had passed the meridian of his life, 
should not accompany me in my en* 
trance into the world, but should re- 
piain at home. I accordingly left-faim 
in Merionethshire. What was my sur- 
prise then, one day as I came down 
.the steps of the chapel from oiorning 
prayers, after having been a* week at 
Oxford, jat n^eeting my dog 1 He 
&wned upon me, played a thousand ex- 
travagant antics, and was transported 
out of himself at the joy of finding rpe. 

I after- 
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I afterward learned that he had been at 
my rooms had been repulsed there, and 
finally found his way to the chapel. 
By what sort of instinct an animal is 
thus enabled, for a distance of one hun- 
dred and seventy miles, to discover the 
trace of his master, I am unable to say. 
The thing itself I am told is not uncom- 
mon. But every ingenuous mind to 
whom such an incident has occurred, 
feels, no doubt, as I did, a most power- 
ful impulse of affection toward the brute 
who has shown so distinguished an at* 
tachment. 

What is the nature of this attach* 
ment ? A dog, I believe, is not less at- 
tached to ^ fool than to a wise man, to a 
peasant than to a lord, to a beggar inha* 
biting the poorest hut, than to a prince 
swaying the sceptre of nations and 
dwelling in a palace. Ill usage scarcely 
makes a difference. At least the most 
sparingly dealt kindness of the surliest 

gp'oom 
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groom afibr^ a sufficient ba»8 of at« 
facbmeDt. The case is considerably 
parallel to that of a nobleman I have 
somewhere read of^ who insisted that his 
mistress should not love him for his 
wealth nor his rank^ the graces of his 
person nor the accomplishments of his 
mind^ but for himself. I am inclined to 
blame the man who should thus subtly 
refine, and wantonly endeavour at a sc* 
paration between him and all that is 
most truly his : but, where the course 
of nature produces this separation, there 
b a principle in the human, mind which 
compels us to find gratification in this 
unmerited and metaphysical love. 

At Oxford the whole tone of my mind 
became speedily changed. The situa* 
tion was altogether new, and the eficcts 
produced were strikingly opposed to 
those which I had hitherto sustained. 
In Merionethshire I had been a solitary 
aavagc. I bad no companions, and I 
a desired 
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desired none. The commerce - of my 
books and of my thoughts was enoo^ 
for me. I lived in an ideal world of my 
own creation. The actual world be- 
neath me I intuitively shunned. I felt 
that every man I should meet would be 
either too ignorant, too coarse, or too 
supercilious, to afford me "pleasure. The 
strings of my mind, so to express it, 
were tuned to too delicate and sensitive 
a pitch : it was an Eolian harp, upon 
which the winds of heaven might *^ dis-^ 
course excellent music;" but the touch 
of a human hand could draw from it no- 
thing but discord and dissonance. 

At the . university all that I expe- 
rJenced for some weeks was pain. Na- 
ture spoils US' for relishing the beauties 
of nature. Formed as my mind had 
been, almost from infancy, to delight; 
itself with the grand, the romantic, the 
pregnant, the surprising, and the stu« 
pendens, as they display themselves in 
3 North 
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North Wales, it is inconc^eivable wilh 
what oontisropt, what sensations of 
Ibatbingy I looked upon the face of na* 
*tiire as it shows itself in Oxfordshire. 
Ail here was flat and tame and tedious. 
Wales was nature in the vigour and ani- 
mation of youth : she sported in a thou- 
sand wild and admirable freaks; she 
displayed a master-hand ; every stroke 
of her majestic pencil was clear, and 
bold, and free. But, in the country to 
which I had now removed, nature to my 
eyes seemed to be in her dotage^ if she 
attempted any^thing, it was the attempt 
of a driveller ; she appeared like a 
toothless and palsied beldame, who calls 
upon her visitors to attend, who mum- 
bles slowly a set of inarticulate and un- 
intelligible sounds, and to whom it ex- 
ceeds the force of human resolution to 
keep up the forms of civility. Why 
does the world we live in^ thus teach us 
to demise the world ? 

My 
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My fatber*s house had been buUt in a 
style of antique magnificence. The 
apartments were spacious^ the galleries 
long and wide, and the hall in which I 
was accustomed to walk in unfavourable 
weather, was of ample dimensions. The 
rooms appropriated to my^ usq at Ox- 
ford appeared comparatively narrow, 
squalid and unwholsome. My very soul 
was cabined in them. There were 
spacious buildings in Oxford; there 
were open and cheerful walks : but how 
contrasted with those to which I had 
been accustomed ! There I expatiated 
tree ; I possessed them alone ; Nature 
was my friend, and my soul familiarly 
discoursed with her, unbroken in upon 
by the intrusion of the vulgar and the 
profane. Here I had no green and 
heaven-formed retreat in which I could 
hide myself; my path was crossed by 
boys ; I was elbowed by gownmen ; 
their vulgar gabble and light laughter 

perpe- 
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perpetually beset my ears^ and waked up 

^rses in my souU I coidd pursue no 

train of thought ; the cherished visions 

of my former' years were broken and 

scattered in a thousand fragments. I 

•know that there are men who could 

pursiYC an undivided occupation of 

thought amidst all the confusion of 

Babel ; but my habits had not fitted me 

for this. I had had no difficulties to 

struggle with ; and I was prepared to 

surmount none. 

The morning of life is pliable and do- 
cile. I speedily adapted myself to my 
situation. As I could not escape from 
the coxcombs of the university, I sur- 
rendered myself with the best grace I 
could into their hands. It is the first 
jstep only that costs a struggte. At the 
commencement the savage of Merio- 
tietfashire made but an uncouth and lu- 
dicrous figure among the pert young- 
•atcA of Oxford. Their speech and ges- 
▼OL. 1. D tures 
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fiires were new to mc. I had hitherto 
spent more words, the repetition of les- 
sons only excepted, in soliloquy than in 
conversation. My phrases were those 
of enthusiasm and the heart. They 
had the full and pregnant form which 
was given them by a mind crowded with 
ideas and impelled to unload itself^ not 
the sharp^ short, pointed turn of a 
speaker whose habitual object is a jest. 
My muscles were not formed to a smile ; 
or, if at any time they had assumed that 
expression J it was the smile of elevated 
sentiment^ not that of supercilious con- 
tempt, of petty triumph^ or convivial 
jollity. 

As soon however as I had chosen my 
part in the dilemma before me, I became 
instinct with a principle, from which the 
mind of ingenuo» s youth is never to- 
tally free, the principle of curiosity: I 
was prompted to observe these animals^ 
so different from any that had beed faor 

fore 
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fore presented to my view, to study 
their motiveaj tbeir propensities and 
their tenipers, the passions of their souls^ 
and the occupations of their intellect. 
To do this effectually, it was necessary 
that I should become familiar with manv. 
and intimate with a few. I entered 
myself an associate of their midnight 
orgies, and selected one young person 
for a friend, who kindly undertook my 
introduction into the world. 

It liapper^d in this, as in all cases of a 
similar nature, that familiarity annihi- 
lated wonder. As the hero is no hero 
to his 'valet'de-chambrey so the monster 
is no monster to his friend. Through 
all the varieties of thxi human race, how- 
ever unlike in their prominent features, 
there are vSufHcient chords of sympathy, 
and evidences of a common nature, to 
enable us to understand each other, and 
iind out the clue to every seeming irre- 
gulanity. I soon felt that my newasso- 

D 2 ciates 
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•dates were of the same species as my* 
fldf, and that the passions which stimu- 
lated them, had seeds of a responsive 
class, however hitherto unadverted to 
and undeveloped, in my own bosom. 

It is surprising how soon I became 
like to the persons I had so lately won- 
dered at and despised. Nothing could 
be more opposite, in various leading re- 
'Spects, than the Fleetwood of Merioneth* 
shire and the Fleetwood of^the univer- 
sity. The former had been silent and 
-apparently sheepish, not perhaps more 
from awkwardness than pride. He was 
contemplative, absent, enthusiastical, a 
worshipper of nature. His thoughts 
were fiill of rapture, elevation and 
jpoetry. His eyes now held commerce 
Mrith the phenomena of the heavens, and 
now were bent to earth in silent con- 
templation and musing. There was 
-nothing in them of the level and hori- 
.zodtal. His ^bosom beat with the fiat- 
i tering 



tering consciousness, that he was of a 
class superior to the ordinary race of 
man* It was impossible tobeofa purer 
nature, or to have a soul more free from, 
every thing gross, sordid and groveling.. 
The Fleetwood of the university had' 
k)st much of this, and had exchanged the 
generous and unsullied pride of the wan- 
derer, for a pride of a humbler cast. 
Once F feared not the eye of man, ex*^ 
eept as I was reluctant to give him pain^r 
now I was afraid of ridicule. This very 
fear liiade me impudent. I hid the 
qualms and a()prdien8iveness of nay na* 
ture, under *^a swashing ind a martiaf 
outside." My jest was^ always ready*. 
E willingly engaged in every scheme of 
a gay and an unlucky nature, I learned^ 
to swallow my glass freely, and to de- 
spise the character of a flincher. I care^ 
fully stored my memory with convivial 
and licentious ^ songs, and learned to 
sing^ them in a manner that^caused the 
T walk 
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Walls of our supper-room to echo Pfith 
thunders of applause. Here, as in 
Wales, I advanced toward the summit 
of the class of character to which I dc- 
voted my ambition, and was ackno,.- 
ledged hf all my riotous companions 
fcr aa accomplished pickle. In the 
contrast of the two personages I havq 
described, I confess my memory has no 
hesitation on which side to determine 
her preference. Oh, Cader Llris ! oh, 
genius of the mountains ! oh, divinity, 
that presidest over the constellations, the 
meteors, and the ocean I how was your 
pupil fallen \ bow the awestruck and 
ardent worshipper of the God who 
shrowds himself in darkness, changed 
into the drinker and the debauchee, 
the manufacturer of " a fool-bom jest,*' 
and the shameless roarer of a licentious 
x^atch ! 

I did not however entirely depart 
from the dispositions which had charac* 

tensed 
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tertsed me in Wales. My poetical and 
contemplative character was gone ; all 
that refinement which distinguished me 
from the grosser sons of earth. My 
understanding was brutificd ; I no longer 
gave free scope to the workings of my 
own mind, but became an artificial per- 
sonage, formed after a wretched and 
contemptible model. But my benevo- 
lence and humanity were still the siiinc. 
Among the various feats of a college* 
huci; I attempted, there was none in 
whic{) I came off with so little brilliancy, 
as th^t of" quizzing a fresh-man/' and 
jn^ktfig a fellow-creature miserable by a 
sportjve and intemperate brutality. What 
scenes oi this sort I have witnessed ! 
There is no* feature of man, by which 
our common nature is placed in so odi- 
ous and despicable a light, as the pro- 
pensity we feel to laugh at and accumu- 
late the distresses of oar .'fellow-creatures, 
when those distresses display themselves 

with 
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with tc^ens of the ungainly and un-^ 
couth. I engaged in- a project of this 
sort once ortwice^ and then abjured the 
ambition for ever. Thenceforward it 
was my practice to interfere in behalf 
of the sufferers by such hostilities ; and 
my manner carried with it that air o£ 
decision^ that^ though the interference 
was unwelcome^ it was successful ; and 
the dogs of the caustic hunt let go their 
bold of the bleeding game. Another 
motive actuated me in this plan of pro* 
ceeding. Though I had assumed an 
impudent and licentious character, I dc« 
ipised it ; and I made conscience of de« 
l>auching new converts into the ingloriit 
ons sehool, which was usually the ob--^ 
Ject and end of these brutal jests. I waa 
contented to associate with those whose 
characters I judged to be finished al- 
ready, and whom I persuaded myself my 
encouragement would not make worse ; 
and thus with wretched sophistry I 

worked 
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worked my mind into the belief that^. 
while I yielded to a vicious cqpne^ I waa 
dbtng no barm. In tbe mid&t of all this, 
my heart entered with prompt liberality^ 
into the difficulties and distresses of 
others; and>.as in Wafes Twas assidcH 
ous to relieve the wants- of the industri*- 
OHS and the poor^ so in Oxford the em- 
barrassments of those young men, whose* 
funds^ derived from their families, did 
not keep'pace with the demands of their 
sitttation, excited in me particular sym* 
patby, and received frequent and some- 
times secret relief front the resource* 
with whiiiJh my father's bounty auppjied. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

In this place I feel inclined to relate on£ 
of those stories (rf* ingenious intellectual 
victory, as they considered them, of dull 
and unfeeling brutality, as they really 
were, in which too many of my college- 
contemporaries prided themselves. A 
young man, during my residence at the 
university, entered himself of our coU 
lege, who was judged by the gayer Oxo* 
nians singularly well-formed to be the 
butt of their ridicule. The dress in 
which he made his appearance among 
us was ungainly and ludicrous : the flaps 
of his waistcoat extended to his knees, 
and those of his coat almost to his heels : 
his black, coarse, shining hair, parted on 
the forehead, was every where of equal 
lengthy and entirely buried his ears be- 

ncath 
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neath its impervious canopy. He badf 
hitherto been brought up in solituda 
under the sole direction of his father, a- 
country clergyman ; but be was an ex« ; 
cellent classic scholar and a mathemati^* 
cian, and his manners were the most' 
innocent and unsuspecting that it is pos« 
sible to imagine. In addition to these 
qualities, he had an exalted opinion of 
his own intellectual accomplishments}' 
and' he had brought with him among 
bis other treasures, the offspring of bt$ 
stripling meditations, a tragedy, found* • 
ed-en the story of the Fifth Labour .of 
Hercules. 

In this performance the contents of; 
the Augean stable were set out in great 
pomp of description ; the ordure whigh. 
had accumulated in thirty years from, the • 
digestion and dejection of three thour 
sand oxen, Was amplified and spread Qut 
to the fancy ; and Withers (this was the 
name of the poet) miglit be said, lijce 
. . Virgil, 
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Vilely 16 " fling about his dung with an 
«r of majesty/' The tragedy opened 
witha pathetic lamentation between the 
groom and the herdsman of the king,, 
respecting the melancholy condition of 
Ac atable, and the difficulty of keep- 
ing the cattle whieb were so unroyally 
lodged in any creditable appearance. A 
herald then entered* with a pooclama* 
tion^ declaring that thr^ee hundred c( the 
king's oxen should be the pri^e of bimk* 
who should restore the stable to a whoU 
some and becoming state. The choraa 
nest sang an ode^ in which they exposed 
the miseries of procrastination, and de- 
clared that none bDt a demigod could 
accomplish the task which had so long 
been postponed. In the second act He«« 
coles appeared^ and offered to under* 
take the arduous operation. He has an 
audience of the king, who dwells upoa 
the greatness of the effort, and exposes 
in a loAier style^ what had already been 

^^'' described 



• 
dMcribed by bis 3krvft»fe in ftmlliir 
Yorse^ the filth the hero woohl btve te 
eMOun (er. Hercules aoswers modestl]^, 
and enters mto the history of the four 
labours he had abaady accomi^isfa* 
^M The bargain is struck; and the 
chorus admire the form and port of 
the heroj and pray for his success* The 
third^aet b^ins with expressing thege* 
aeral terror and astonishment. HcTM*^ 
ks removes the oxen from their atrilir 
and thfn a mighty rushing aQimd«;ib 
heard of' the river leaving Ha imdcttfr 
bounds^ and pouriiig its tide through 
the noisome and infectious walls. The 
rest of the pky consisted of the argu-* 
ments on the part of the^ king and of the 
berOy as to whet her Hercules had fulfilLed 
his engagement ; aqd the punishment of 
the tyrant. Here many bints were bor- 
rowed from th^ contention of Ajax and. 
Ulysses ia Ovid, respecting the prefer- 
ence of wisdom and ingenuity over 

brute 
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brate force : king Augeas insisting that 
the nuisance should have been displaced 
wjlh shovel and wheel-barrow; while 
Hercules with < great eloqurence main* 
taioed that to remove the whole evil at 
OBce^ by changing the course of a river^ 
was a more wonderfbi and merit(M:ious 
achievement. 

'This tragedy soon became a source of 
iocxhwistible amusement to the wits and 
aatkiiKs of our college. One of the 
dfoHest and demurest of the set had first 
wormed Mmself into the confidence of 
Withers^ and extorted from him his se* 
cret, and then, under the most solemn 
engagements not to name the matter to 
a living creature, obtaiaed the loan of 
this choice morsel of scenic poetry. 
He had no sooner gained possession of 
ity than he gave notice to four or five of 
bis associates ; and they assembled the 
same evening to enjoy over a bottle the 
treasure they had purloined. It must be 

owned 



owned that the subject of the drama was 
particularly calculated to expose the e& 
fusions of its author to their ridicule. 
The solemn phrases and the lofty orna* 
ments with which every thing was ex« 
pressed^ afibrded a striking contrast to 
the fHth and sKme which constituted the 
foundation of the piece. A topic of this 
sort^ however slightly mentioned, must 
appear low and absund ; but, when the 
dnng^ accumulated in thirty years by 
three thousand oxen^ together with the 
solemn engagement between a demi- 
god and a king for its removal, is set 
out in ail the pomp of verse, the man 
must be more sad than Heraclitus^ and 
more severe than Cato, who could resist 
the propensity to laughter at the hear* 
ing such a tale. In. the present casey 
where every joyous companion ^as pre- 
determined to find materials for merri* 
ment, the peals of laughter were obstfe^ 
pcrous and innumerable ; many passages 
2 were 



weie encored by the* nhanimouB voice of 
the company ; and in conclusion the 
acoficr who had obtained for them their 
present amusement, was deputed to pro^* 
oure them the higher and more exqui« 
^te gratification of hearing the piece 
gravely <kclaimed t^them by its au^ 
then 

Accordingly in a few dajrs he -waited 
on.Withers^ with a grave and melan>4 
choly face^ manuscript in hand; and^ 
confessed that by a very culpable neg-* 
lect he had fallen into a breach of the- 
engagement he had made to the author - 
OU: receiving it.. He then named a 
young man of ingenuity and &ncy ia. 
the same conege, who had' obtained, 
considerable notorie^^ by several pieces-. 
of fugitive poetry, which were much 
admired at Oxford. Withers had heard^ 
of him, and felt that' respect whicb^ 
might naturally be expected for a brother^ 
of hia own vocation. . Morrison, thQ:. 

jester^. 
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jester^ added, that thi& votary of the 
muses and himself were upon so intU 
mate terms, that each had a key to the 
otber*8 chamber ; that he, not iiecoIIect«* 
ing this at the moment, had left the ma^ 
nuscript,. being called away by a partis 
cular occasion^ open, upon his desk, had 
locked the dix>r, and departed ; and that 
the poet, arriving soon after, hadi disco* 
vered, and seized with avidity the Fiftk^ 
Labour o( Hercules. 

Withers was groolly distressed' at thii^ 
tdb. He had those feelings of modesty^ 
wilich, under certain modifications, are 
most incident to such persons as are 
pervaded with an anticipation of their 
fWture eminence. He did not pretend 
however to blame his friend for a fault, 
into which he seemed so innocently to 
have fallen, and which he so ingenu*- 
ously confessed. On the other hand 
Morrison soothed the dramatist by de^ 
scribini^ to him the transports of admtra«* 

tion 
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tion with which the poet bad been im-- 
pressed in the perusal of this virgin tra-* 
gedy. 

While they were yet in conversation^ 
the poet knocked at the chamber-door. 
The verses of this young man, Frewen 
by name, were not deficient in merit, or 
even in delicacy ; but his features were 
harsh, and his manners coarse. He be« 
gan with saying, that he could by no 
means deny himself the picture of soli£ 
citing the acquaintance and friendship 
^f a youth, to whose mind he had thq va« 
nity to believe his own was in so many 
respects congenial. He then launched 
out in rapturous praise of the Fifth La^ 
bour.of Hercules. Seeing the manu- 
script on the table, he requested permis* 
sion to open it, and point out to the au* 
thor one or two places which had struck 
him as particularly excellent. He then 
read part of a speech from king Au* 
geas's groom^ and that with such em* 

phasis 
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phasis of delivery, and seeming entbu« 
siasm of intonation, as might have per-- 
suaded the most sceptical bystander that 
he was really smitten with approbation 
of the verses he pronounced. The eyes 
of Withers glistened with joy. His 
solf-Iove had never esptrienced so rich a 
treat* Frewen then p B Dec iried to de- 
scant with great 4B)|Mirify«poa certain 
metaphors and iH iwiliCillttif ^ty!e inter- 
spersed througllNilNMmBpQntion, show- 
ing how happily fl l<y ^'We r e 'chosen, bow 
skilfuUy adapted, how vigorously ex-* 
pressed, and bow original they were in 
the conception : and, though some of 
the clauses he fixed upon were to such a 
degree absurd, that the poet himself, 
when he beard them thus insulated 
from their connection, began to suspect 
that all was not right, yet the remarks 
of his panegyrist were so subtle, and 
above all were delivered with an air 

of 
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ef such perfect sincerity, that be finished 
with being completely the dupe his false 
friends had purposed to make him. Try 
conclusion^ Mr. Frewen observed that 
he had a select party of friends^ whom 
he was accustomed to make judges- o£ 
his own pfodndmia^ and he earnestly 
intreated Withers^ that be would nc^ 
bnger Gpnoeal bit^dent^lHit would con* 
desoend: to reelle the tragedy h& had 
written, toihetM&ie^dilrete.. 

Withers unafl^BeteSly shrunk back». 
with the diffidence of iei young man, who^ 
had never yet in so striking a manner 
burst the bounds of modesty ;. but, urged 
alternately by the aolidtations and tba- 
encomiums of his tempters^ he suffered 
♦hem to " wring from him his slow con- 
sent/' A day was then to be fixed* 
He refused to make it the same evening x 
he confessed to bis< visitors that it would 
be an unpreci6dented exertion to him^ 

and 
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and that be must string uptiis nsindto 
4he task : it was ultimatdy fixed for tht '* 
<Iay following. 

In the intervd Withers bad maiif ^^ 
qualms. 

^Between tfacactii^ of a dreadful thing. 
And the fint motion^ all the interim it 
like a phantasma^ or a hideous dream. 

He felt t|2e sort of iirrogarice which was 
implied, in ^e seating himself in the 
H^hair of honour, fixing the eyes of dif- 
ferent persons, strangers, upon him, and 
calling their attention to the effusions of 
his brain, as to something worthy of their 
astonishment. He recollected the faults 
of his poem, the places where he had 
himself doubted whether he had not 
embraced a Sycorax instead of an angfel. 
He recollected his youth and inexpe- 
rience, and the temerity of which he 
had in i:eality been guilty, in undertak- 
ing 
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iaginhis first essay to celebrate [>erbaps 
ibc most prodigious of tbe labours of the 
imiDortal Hercules. He remembered 
what be had somewhere beard of ihe.sa- 
tirical and malicious turn of the elder 
Oxonians^ and feared to become their 
butt. On the other hand, he called to 
mind the beauties of his poem, and i\'as 
encouraged. Above all, he considered his 
character and fortitude as at stake in the 
engagement he had contracted, and was 
determined at every hazard to complete it. 
The evening arrived ; the company 
assembled ; the unhappy poet, tb^ vic^ 
tim of their ridicule, was introduced; 
Mr. Frevven, at his entrance, took him 
by tliehand, led him into the middle of 
the room, made a short oration in hi.^ 
praise, and in the name of the company 
thanked hitn for his condescension- in ad- 
mitting them to such a pleasure as they 
were about to receive. After a variety 

of 
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of grimaces on the part of the persons 
, present, the manuscript was laid on the 
table. The poet took it up to read ; but, 
in the first line, bis voice failed him, 
he turned pale, and was obliged to de- 
sist. Morrison, his original seducer, 
and another, bad so placed their chairs 
that their countenances and action could 
not be perceived by the reader, they be- 
ing partly behind him : they winked the 
eye, and pointed the finger, to each 
other, and by various gestures endea- 
voured to heighten the entertainment of 
the party. <iThe table was covered with 
bottles and glasses. Frewen, when he 
saw die l^nafiected marks of Withers's 

distreaSj'iiyegtO.lo feel an impulse of 
comiliifiptiiM'Ktj|iMit be knew that such 
an impulse ^woukl render him for ever 
cof|tetll|||(JWe«(9:t^ present society, and 
hr wpffKMP^ it\ He filled Withers a 
bumpeiV which he obliged him to take 
off; be snatched the play from his band, 

and 
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^nd iieftd mth much gravity and artica^ 
lation the opening speech from the 
stable-keeper to the herdsman^ in whidi 
the former bewails the miserable state of 
the stalls, and, iiot knowing what to 
t|uarrel with, shews himself ready to 
"quarrel with his fellow»ofiicer, laments 
that there -are such animals as oxen, or 
that oxen cannot live but by food and 
digestion. This speech was received 
with bursts of applause, and Frewen 
particularly commended the ^^ long, ma* 
jestic march and energy divine" of tfec 
concluding verse. The poet was en- 
couraged ; he had had time to reason 
with himself, and recover his fortitude ; 
Frewen restored to him hit manuscript^ 
filled him another baDi|Mrv and the 
scene commenced. 

That my readers may 'mons'dttdSy un-» 
derstand the spirit of the trttiiption, f 
will insert here a part c^tte chorus at 
the end of the third act^ with which 

the 
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the auditors pretended to be especially 

" struck. 

1. 

Illustrious hero, mighty Hercules! 

Much hast thou done, and wondrously achiev*d ! 

Before thy strength. 
The Nemeaean lion fell subdued, 

Clos'd m a worse than Cornish hug ! 
Tlie heads of Hydra, one by one, were crushed 

Beneath thy club of brass : 
WTiile little Tolas,, thy gentle squire. 
Stood by. 
With red-hot salamander prompt. 
And searVl each streaming wound ! 
'The stag so swift of CEnoe the fair 
Thou didst overtake. 
Or, if not overtake^ 
Didst catch it in a trap ! 
How glared the eyes of Erymanthus' boar ! 
How fierce his tusks 1 
How terrible his claws ! 
His fire and fury calm thou didst survey. 
And calm didst knock his brains out ! 

2. 
Oh, mighty man ! 
Or rather shall I name thee God ! 
A difierent labour now demands thy care : 
No &xig8 now nifexiace^ and no tongues now hissj 
yoL. I. B No • 
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No rage now roars, nor swiftness flies thy grasp<| 

Terror no longer waits thee -, 

But strength is here required 5 
Strength, patience, constancy, and endless reso- 
lution. 

3. 

Behold these mountains, how they rise ! 
The slow collections of three hundred moons ; 
Nay, almost four ! 
Sleek were the o^cen that produced them j 
And royally were fed ! 
Canst tliou abate the nuisance ? 
What gulph so wide, that would receive its bulkl 
Much likelier might'st.thou seek. 
With single strength. 
To level Ossa, or to cast mount Athos 
Down to the "vasty deep ! 

4. 

?Iere too thou mu«t encounter odours vile. 

And stand begrim'd with mnick : 

Thy cheeks besmear'd. 

Thy lineaments deform' d. 

Beneath the loathsome load : 

A guise how much unworthy such a hero ! 

- Ab^ no ! those godlike' fingers ne*er were made 

To ply the nightman's trade ! 

Ah, cruel fate ! 

Ah, step-dame destiny! 

Infficting 
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Inflicting such disjgrace 
Upon die last-bom son of mighty Jove ! 

One apology may be made for the 
contrivers of this scene, that Ihey by no 
^eans foresaw in the outset, how far 
^^ty should be drawn in to go, and the 
serious evils of which they might become 
authors. The purpose of the auditors 
was, under extravagant and tumultuous 
expressions of applause, to smother the in- 
dications of their ridicule and contempt. 
In this however they could not uniformly 
succeed. A phrase of a ludicrous nature 
in the piece, an abrupt fall from what 
was elevated to something meanly fami- 
liar or absurd, would sometimes unex- 
pectedly occur, and produce a laughter 
that could not be restrained. Nor would 
the feelings allied to laughter always oc- 
x:ur in the right place. Persons eager 
in search of the ludicrous, will often 
find it in an image, or a mode of expres- 

E 2 siori, 
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sion, which by others, not debauched 
with this prepossession, would be found 
fraught with pleasing illustration and na- 
tural sentimenL The circle too, assem- 
bled on this occasion, acted by sympathy 
upon each other, and pointed many a 
joke, and gave vfgour to many a bur- 
lesque idea, which perhaps to any one of 
the associates in'^his retirement would 
have appeared unworthy to move a ri- 
sible muscle* 

For a short time the jesters who had 
made Withers their prey, observed a cer- 
tain degree of decorum. They bit their 
lips, affectedly raised their eyes, applied 
the finger to the mouth, the nose, or 
the forehead, and thus pacified and ap- 
peased their propensities to ridicule. 
One and another incessantly showed 
themselves lavish in commendation of 
the beauties of the poem ; and with 
every compliment the glass of Withers 
was filled, and be was excited to drink. 

Presently 



Presently the laugh, imperfectly sup- 
pressed, broke out in one solitary con- 
vulsion, and was then disguised in a 
cough, or an effort to sneeze* The 
ilumb gestures of the auditors were un« 
perceived by the reader, who for the 
most part kept his eyes on the paper, 
and but rarely ventured, when he came 
to some bolder flight, to look round him 
for applause. Then the countenances of 
the hearers suddenly fell, and their limbs 
were at once composed into serenity. 
This transition produced an effect sin* 
gularly bumorou%but which was wholly 
lost upon Withers, who had the misfor- 
tune to be purblind. 

By and by an outrageous laugh burst 
forth at once from one of the audience. 
The poor novice, their victim, started, 
as if he had trod on a serpent. Frewen, 
making a motion to him to be tranquil, 
addressed the offender with much appa- 
itnt gravity, and begged to^know what 

he 
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he could find ludicrous in the passage 
which had just been read, at the same 
time repeating the two last lines with a 
full and lofty voice. The culprit, as 
soon as he could resume his seriousness^ 
humbly sued for pardon, and declared 
thnt be laughed at nothing in the poem, 
of which no one could be a sincercr ad- 
mirer, but that his fancy had been tickled 
at the sight of a cork-screw (picking it 
up), which had just dropped from Jack 
Jones's pocket- This apology was ad^i 
mitted. In a few minutes the same per- 
son broke out into an ^ually Ipud aind 
clamorous fit of merriment, in which he 
was now joined by two or three others. 
Greater anger, as the tumult subsided, was 
expressed toward him ; a more bungling 
and jmperfect apology was tendered^ 
and Frewen offered, if Mr. Withers re-». 
quired it, to turn the culprit out of the 
room. In one or two instances the poet 
was request^ to r^ad again some pas- 
sage 
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sage-vvhich the requester afFectetl parti- 
cularly to admire ; and these rc{:>etilion3 
were ever attended with additional mcr- 
ri^nent, soaietimes suppressed, and some- 
times ungovernable. In one or two of 
the choruses several of the auditors re- 
pealed the* concluding verses after the 
i'eader, sometimes as nearly as possible- 
keeping pace with him, and at other 
times pursuing one another after the 
manner of a fitge in music ; and, when 
(he author expressed his surprise at this 
phenomenon, they defended it, first 
from the enthusiastic admiration thtiy 
felt, and next from the nature of a chos^ 
rus, which was designed to be sung, or 
chanted, and not spoken, and from their 
desire to enhance their pleasure, by. 
bringing the tragedy they were hearing 
to as near a resemblance as they couldy. 
in this respect, to the state of actual ex- 
hibition. 

By this time- the mind of Withers was- 

» • 

m 
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in a pitiable situation. That novicesbip 
and total inexperience on his part, which 
made his torture, constituted the great 
pleasure of his reniorseless tormentors. 
He was unaccustomed to wine ; and they 
had made him extremely inebriated. He 
was unaccustomed to high commenda* 
tions and vociferous applause i and they 
had raised his mind and purer feelings 
into a state of intoxication, little inferior 
to that of the more ponderous and cor- 
poreal particles of his nerves and brain, 
Alt was confusion and tempest within 
him. Upon this state of the man were 
superinduced the demonstrations of ridi- 
cule and laughter which by degrees 
broke out in the audience. His brain 
was clouded ; his understanding was in 
a maze ; he apprehended nothing di* 
stinctly. Grave apologies were made to 
him; and he accepted them seriously ^ 
though, presently after^ he was com- 
pelled to doubt whether they did not 
3 ' wholly 
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wholly originate in the grossest hypo« 
crisy. Had be possessed the smallest 
portion of knowledge of the world, he 
coiild not have harboured a moment's 
uncertainty ; but he was in all these 
respects a child. They nursed him, so 
to speak, in mistake, and rocked him in 
the cradle of delusion. By degrees they 
persuaded him to mount upon the table, 
that he might recite some of the most 
brilliant passages with greater effect* 
They crowned him with wreaths of par- 
sley, which happened to be the vegetable 
at band; they anointed him with liba<> 
tions of wine ; and by this time his ap«* 
prehension was so completely subverted^ 
that he was unable to distinguish 
whether these things were done in 
mockery or honour,, and willingly re- 
signed himself to the more agreeable 
construction.. At length the reading 
was finished ; and. the rioters (for 
all was now in a state of riot) burst 

E 5 open 
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6pen the door, placed the poet, crowned 
with parsley, and trickling with wine, in 
a chair, and carried him triumphantly 
through the streets to his apartment, 
with shouts, and vociferation, and up- 
foar, enough to awake the dead. 

The deluded rioters, for they laboured 
under a state of delusion not less com* 
plete than their victim, persuaded them- 
selves to look back with complacency 
upon the diversion of the evening, and 
even agreed that they had not yet ex- 
tracted amusement enough from so rich 
a subject as the unhappy ^Withers. The 
tingleadiers, in their insatiate thirst after 
this species of gratification, planned a 
further scene to be grafted on what bad 
passed in the evening of the reading. 

Morrison accordingly waited on Wi- 
thers the next morning, and found hirrt 
a prey to a miserable head-ache. The 
poet was also, now that the fumes of 
wine were dissipated, full of melancholy 

reflections 
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reflections on the incidents of the day, . 
and extremely apprehensive that in all 
tl)at had passed he had been an object of 
mockery to the assembly. Morrison 
put the best gloss upon the whole, as- 
sured his dupe that all was done in sober 
sadness, apologised for the most extras* 
vagant particulars by observing that th6 
whole party was nearly drunk, and de- 
clared on his honour that the manifesta«» 
tions, however uncouth, were those of" 
genuine admiration, adding that, for the 
sake of their sincerity and good mean* 
ingj the poet ought certainly to excuse 
the rudeness and ungraciousness of th« 
form they had assumed. During th* 
harangue of this buffoon, the eyes of 
Withers once or twice flashed fire ; they 
were turned upon the speaker? with a 
searching penetration as if they wouW? 
look him through ; and the poet swore a = 
great oath} that he believed be was d^ 
' . ccived^. 
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ccived, and that, if it were so, he would 
die sooner than endure it. 

This subject having been discussed, 
Morrison informed Withers that he bad 
a piece of bad news to communicate to 
him. The master of the college, he 
said, had got information of the riot of 
the preceding night, and the disorder 
they had committed in the streets, and 
had hinted that he was determined to 
inake an example. While they were 
upon this painful topic, Frewen entered, 
and added to Morrison's intelligence, 
that by some unaccountable accident the 
master had got hold of the name of Wi<* 
Ihers, and that, as he had been carried^ 
jn the chair, it was to be feared that he 
would be selected as the object of pu- 
nishment. Withers was a young man 
of great intrinsic modesty and sensibility, 
and he felt the utmost distress at this in- 
formation. While his hollow-hearted 

com- 
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eompanions were pretending to console 
him, a.yoaog man, a stranger to Wi- 
thers, entered, in the character of a me?- 
aeoger from the roaster, and summoned 
the poet to make bis appearance before 
his academical superior, the same even- 
ing, soon after sunset. 

Machinery, sacb as the malicious and 
riotous genius of the young men con- 
cerned in the^ot suggested to their 
thoughts, was prepared for the occasion. 
In a chair near the wall, at the upper 
end of a spacious room the use of which 
they procured, was seated a puppet, 
dressed up in a gown and wig similar td 
those of the master, which it was pro- 
posed to pass on the unfortunate Wi- 
thers for the identical person of the su- 
perior whose reproof he dreaded. This 
image, by the ingenuity of some of the 
parties to the plot, was so contrived, as 
to have its head and hands capable of 
being moved by'bne of the confederatesj 

who 
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who unsden Kelt! the springs for that 
pirrpose. Morrison^ so much admired 
by his fellow-collegians for ^^it and hu* 
mour, had among other accomplish- 
ments the art, commonly called ventrilo*. 
Tjuism, of uttering articulate sounds with- 
out any visible motioo of the lips, and of 
causing his voice to appear to come 
from whatever quarter he pleased; 
added to which^ he iiks an excellent 
mimic, and could copy the peculiarities - 
of speech in almost any one he pleased, 
to a supreme degree. The fame of 
4hese qualities would no doubt in a^ 
fehort time have reached the d^rs of Wi- 
lhers ; but he was newly come to the 
•university, and had as yet no suspicion 
4hat Morriion was even considered as a 
wit. 

' In the evening, just after the shu-t of 
the day, Withers was introduced into- 
the apartment which had previously been 
prepared. Efe was accompanied by Mor* 

rison, . 



^son, Frew^n and the other offenders j 
^^iTie having thrust themselves unau^^ 
'^orisejd into the list of offenders, that 
*Oey might have an opportunity to be- 
Witnesses of the expected sport. The 
*^gure which stood for the master of the 
^^^llege, then appeared to call over the 
ames of the culprits ; and a young pers- 
on below him, who seemed to officiate 
^s his secretarj^ answered to each of the 
names that the person called upon was 
present. The master began his ha- 
rangue. He addressed himself first to 
Frewen, and after to Morrison ; and 
each of these attempted a sort of excuse 
for the outrage, and professed great con* 
trition. The address to Morrison was 
particularly diverting to the spectators^ 
every one of whom, except Withers, well 
knew that it was Morrison in person who 
thus pronounced a severe and apparently 
angry censure upon himself. 
The speech of tfce principal was then 

directed 
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directed toward Withers, whom he de- 
clared be felt himself obliged to treat as 
the ringleader^ as he had been the person 
elevated in the chair ; h^ added that cer-^ 
tain, privileges were by long practice, 
conceded to the senior students in the 
university, but that it was intolerable for 
a young man, not many weeks entered 
in this seat of learning, to be seen drunk 
in the streets, and to be complained of. 
for a riot. 

Withers defended himsdf with more 
spirit than was expected. He protested 
that he was no drunkard, and was ex<- 
ceedingly chagrined that an unfortunate 
accident had exhibited him under that 
character. He added that, so far from 
being the ringleader in the riot, he was 
made an unwilling tool in the handsi of 
others. 

Name them ! replied the master^ in a 
strong and imperious voice. 

Name them ! rejoined Withers : no, 

I will 



y 
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guished, and the room left in utter 
darkness; and at the same moment a 
long, obstreperous and deafening peal of 
laughter biirst out from every person in 
the assembly,. 

Thus ended the scene plotted and 
conducted by these ingenious gentle- 
men ; but not thus ended the conse* 
quences which resulted from it. The 
impression it made upon the mind of 
Withers was indelible. He had given 

r 

himself up passively from the beginning 
to the ideas which his deluders wished 
to excite in him ; the last incident there- 
fore of their comedy had taken him at 
once, like a thunderbolt. He slunk 
away in confusion and silence. His 
mind had been violently acted uj)on by 
the events before him, while the whole 
appeared to him as serious. He had^ 
been a stranger to any greater applause 
than thjit of having construed well an 
ode in Horace; and he now found 

himself 
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himself treated in one of our famous 
seats of learning as the foremost among 
the votaries of the muses. He had been 
a stranger to pointed rebuke under the 
indulgent discipline of his. father ; and 
he now found bin>self called before the 
dignified master of a coHege, and treated 
with injustice and contumely. He bad 
been acting, as he imagined, a high and 
conspicuous part before his fellow-coU 
legians, acquiring laurels in the temple 
of Apollo^ and asserting the cause of 
justice against insolent and tyrannic au» 
thority. On a sudden all this was re* 
versed ; instead of honour he encoun- 
tered disgrace ; he found he bad beea ' 
made a laughing-stock to all around 
him. The concluding moment of the 
business explained to him the whole ; he 
saw that the applauses he had received 
were all ironical, that he had been ia- 
vited to the reading his play, only for 
contempt, that he had been treated as 

the 
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the weakest, the absurdest, and the most 

despicable of mankind. The scene of 

the master, the affected reprimand he 

had received, the stripping of his gown, 

the attempted blow, constituted a still 

deeper insult. It must be acknowledged 

that this was no flattering induction of 

an innocent and artless rustic into a 

great university. Withers lifted up his 

head no more. He could not bear to 

faoe any of his fellow-students ; those, 

who had not been actors in the plot 

• 

against him, were, he nothing doubted^ 
well acquainted with all that had passed ; 
he shut himself up, as much as possible, 
in his own apartment. After a brief in- 
terval, it was sufficiently visible that his 
intellects were impaired ; a keeper was 
planted over hinv. He raved against 
poets and poetry; he seized with avi- 
dity every scrap of written paper he 
could meet with^ that he might commit 

it • 
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were such youths as Frewen, Morrison 
and the rest, whose applauses I ftught, 
whose ridicule awed me, and whose judg- 
ment I looked to for the standard of my 
actions. 



CHAP- 
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CHAPTER V. 

IT is not ray purpose to convert these 
honest pages into a record of dissipa- 
tions; far less, of the rude and un- 
seemly dissipations of an overgrown boy. 
There are few characters more repulsive 
than that in which we find conjoined the 
fresh and ingenuous lineaments of a 
■^ young man, in whom the down has 
scarcely yet shaded his prosperous cheek, 
with the impudence of a practised liber- 
line. I look back upon it with horror. 
Youth, if once it has broken through 
the restraints of decorum, is the mini- 
ster of cruelty. Even in me, whose dis- 
position was naturally kind and humane, 
there was too much of this. It is snfter- 
ing only, that can inspire us with true 
VOL. I. p sy'mpalhy. 
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sympathy, that can render us alive to 
those trifles which constitute so large a 
portion of earthly misery or happiness, 
that can give us a feeling of that an- 
guish, which, sometimes in human be- 
ings, as most evidently in the brute cre- 
ation, works inwardly, consuming the 
very principle of life, but has no tongue, 
not the smallest sound, to signify its 
excess, and demand our pity. Over 
this, of which the soberest and most dis- 
ciplined mind is scarcely prepared to 
make a true estimate, youth, when 
flushed with convivial gaiety and high 
spirits, tramples without remorse, and 
unhesitatingly assures itself that " All is 
well." Among the manifold objects 
which shock our imperfect reason, and 
make us wish that the constitution of 
things was in certain respects other than 
it is, I confess there is none which haa[ 
at all times been more impressive with. 

me 
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nielhan this, the vast variety of speech- 
less misery which is every where to be 
found. 

I passed through the usual period of 
education at the university, and then, by 
the liberality of my father, was sent to 
niake a tour of other countries for my 
iniprovement. My father had particu- 
larly an old and much valued friend in 
Switzerland, whose kindness he wished 
me to cultivate, and whose affection- 
ate and benevolent wisdom he thought 
would contribute much to the perfect- 
ing my character. To him I was fur- 
^ nisbed with a most exemplary letter of 
parental introduction, as well as with 
letters of the usual description to several 
distinguished and honourable individu- 
als in the courts and principjal cities of 
Europe. 

. The day on which I quitted the uni- 
versity was an important era in my life, 
and might have been expected to redeem 

F 2 me 
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•me from the vices which I had there 
contracted. The necessities (such I 
was disposed to regard them) which bad 
rendered me dissolute, were now re- 
moved. I had become vicious by the 
operation of a populous and* crowded 
residence (from a contact with the mem- 
bers of which I found it impossible to 
escape) upon a young man, unwarned 
T>y experience against the rocksi that 
awaited him, and stimulated to confi- 
dence and enterprise by the feeling that 
lie was born to a considerable estate. 
When I quitted Oxford, I had once 
more the globe of earth to move in. I 
had elbow-room, and could expatiate as 
J pleased. I was no longer cooped and 
cabined in a sort of menagerie^ in which 
I continually saw the same faces, knew 
the names and the little history of those 
« I saw, and was conscious that I in my 
turn became the subject of their com- 
ment, of their contempt or their appro- 
bation. 
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bation.. I now saw once again the 
fairest and most glorious of all visagcj*,. 
^e face of nature.. If I pas-cd to the 
^ntfnent, I should have ihcopportunity 
^f viewing her in new aspects ; and, if I. 
^^stetied, as my father wished me to do, 
^^ Switzerland, I should be led to the 
^Cintcmplation of a more admirable 
^^cnery than my eyes had ever yet be- 
*^ eld. If I sojourned' for a short time in 
Cities niy situation there would be very 
different from what it had been at Ox- 
Cbrd. There would be no particular set 
^f men appearing undfer such circum- 
stances as in a manner extorted my 
confidence, but I might associate in- 
differently with any, or with what per- 
sons I pleased. 

Another cause was favourable to the 
melioration of my character. The great 
disadvantage to which young men in a- 
populous place of education are exposed^ 

is* 



■,^ 
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IS the freedom they enjoy from the esta- 
blished restraints of decorum and shame. 
^They constitute a liltle empire of their 
own, and are governed by the laws of 
a morality of their own devising. They 
are sufficient to keep each othqr in coun- 
tenance ; and, if any one of them can 
preserve the good opinion and esteem of 
the rest of the body, it is all of which he 
feels that he stands in need. The prin- 
ciples by which he is regulated are voted 
by an assembly, that is prompted by 
turbulence, high spirits, convivial good* 
humour, and a factitious sense of gene- 
rosity and honour ; and, provided these 
principles are obeyed, he looks down 
with contempt on the sense of man- 
kind in general. 'Even the soberer laws 
which are promulgated by his academi- 
cal superiors, are canvassed in a muti- 
nous temper, and regarded as the de- 
crees of froward age ; obedience to them 

is 

( 
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is sometimes contemplated as a dire ne- 
cessity, and sometimes as a yoke which 
It h gallant and liberal to disdain. 

But, when the same person goes out 
into the world, he becomes the member 
^f a larger republic. He respects him- 
^^If proportionably more, ns he feels that 
he is acting his part upon a wider theatre. 
lie grows fl graver character, and is con- 
soious that tumult and frolic are not 
^he business of human life. He de- 
mand?, not a boisterous approbation, but 
B, sober deference and respect, from those 
>vith whom he has intercourse. 

I grieve to say, that my character did 
tiot gain so much by this transplantation, 
5i>s a person anxious for my reputation 
and welfare might have been willing to 
hope. It was at sixteen that J had re- 
paired to the university, and I had re- 
sided there four years. T hcse four years- 
are the period of the development of the 
passions. When I looked back from 

the 
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the close of this period, the years I had 
spent in Merionethshire appeared to me 
as a delightful dream, but only as a 
dream. It was a season of nonage, the 
infancy of man. It was visionary, and 
idle, and unsubstantial. I had tiow 
risen (thus I understood it) to the re- 
ality of life. The scenes I had passed 
through in Oxford were sensible, were 
palpable ; those of my earlier and better 
years were the illusions as of a magic 
lanthorn. I clung, at least on the 
threshold, and during the novelty of 
life, to the realities, and could not bear 
to exchanore them for shadows. I felt as 
if I could not so exchange them, if I 
would. I had leaped thegulph ; I had 
passed the bourne, from which, as it 
seemed to me, (in" a different sense from 
that of Shakespear) " no traveller re- 
turns." Having once plunged into the 
billows, and among the tumult of the 
passions, I must go on. It was thus I 

reasoned. 
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reasoned, when the temptations, which' 
presented themselves in the different 
stages of my travels, solicited my accept* 
^nce. 

I would not however be understood 
for worse than I was. My life at Oxfords 
was a life of dissipation ; but it was not 
all dissipation. That curiosity, which^ 
had been one of my first seducers inta* 
vice, often assumed an ingenuous form. 
The various sciences which invited. my> 
attention at the university, did not al- 
ways solicit in vain. My nature was-, 
not yet so brutified, as^ to render me 
indifferent to the venerable achieve- 
ments of human intellect in succcs-- 
sive ages and in different countries*. 
My mode of passing my days bad too- 
much in it of the life of a gamesome and, 
inebriated savage; but all my days were ^ 
not so passed* The same vanity that; 
Ifed me among the licentious to aspire to- 
a licentious character, gave me the am- 

F 5. bitiooi 
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bition to show that I could be some- 
thing more. I aspired to resemble th^ 
true Epicurean of ancient times, the 
more illustrious philosophers who had 
adorned that sect in Greece^ or Horace, 
the graceful and accomplished ornament 
of ihc court of Augustus. I had there- 
fore my fits of study and severe applica- 
tion, as well as my seasons which were 
exclusively devoled to pleasure. And, 
when I once secluded myself from my 
riotous companions, I may without va- 
nity affirm that I effected more, and 
made a more full and pregnant improve^ 
ment of knowledge in a week, than 
many of the mere bookworms of the 
university, and some too of no mean 
estimation among their fellows, did ia 
months. 

At Paris I met with sir Charles Gleed, 
a young man who had been at Oxford at 
the same time that I was, and who had 
occasionally made one in the riotou3 

and 
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nd dissolute parties that I frequented, 
ir Charles had appeared with no great 
rilliancy in Oxford, His mind was 
low and indocile. He had a tutor, 
;ho took great pains with hinr), and 
ho had occasionally persuaded sir 
harles to take pains too. But, though 
he labour, and still more the apparatus 
nd report had been great, the produce 
^ad been little. There was a bluntness 
^nd hebetude in poor sir Charles's parts, 
1bat seemed to prove -him. adapted to an 
office like that of the horse in a mill^ 
rather than-of the race-horse or the hurt* 
ter. ^ When this operose and hard-work- 
ing student descended from his closet, 
and gained a sort of tacit IcaAC from his 
tutor to join in the circle of us gay and 
high-spirited fellows, the part he played 
was BO more advantageous to him, than 
his former exhibition had been among 
the learned. He wished for the cha*- 
lactei ef a wit^. and bad thought that the 

ample 
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ample estate attached to his birth would 
be a SrufHcient indorsemept to the repar- 
tees which he uttered, fiut in this he 
was deceived. We were too thought- 
less and frolic, perhaps I might say, too 
liberal and independent of soul, to de- 
cide on the talent of our companions 
from the length of their purses. Sir 
Charles soon found that he was better 
qualified to be " the cause of wit in 
others," than to be a wit himself; and 
the asperity and indignation with which 
he bore this, and the awkward attempts 
by which he endeavoured to shake it off^ 
fluctuating between resentment and a 
si|spicion that what he suffered was not 
a fitting ground of resentment, only 
made the general effect upon bystanders 
the more irresistibly ludicrous. 

I observed with surprise that sir 
Charles was received upon a very dif- 
ferent footing at Paris^ from what he 
had been at Oxford. Here be performed 

the 
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the partof an elegant j and was generally 
admitted as a man of breeding, amuse- 
ment and fashion. No one laughed at^ 
and almost every one courted him. 

It has frequently occurred to me to 
?ee this metamorphosis, ' and to remark 
persons, who ia their boyish years had 
been thought dull and poor fellows, af- 
terward nuking a grave and no disho- 
noured figure upon the theatre of life. At 
school certainly the number of dunces 
is much beyond its due proportion (par- 
ticularly if we have regard to the higher 
classes of society) to those who are ordi* 
narily put down for such in maturer life. 
Perhaps scarcely more than one boy in 
an hundred is clever ; but, when these 
boys grow up to be men, the dullard 
will frequently play his part to the great 
satisfaction of the spectators ; and not 
only outstrip his nK>re ingenious com. 
petitorin the road of fortune, but even 
be more highly esteenaed, and more re* 

spectfully 
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spectfully spoken of, by the majority of 
tbose who know him. I have often been 
desirous to ascertain io what manner we 
are to account for so curious a pheno- 
menon } and I have found that there are 
two ways in which it may happen. 

First, the man who plays his part 
upon the theatre of life, almost always 
maintains what may be called an artificial 
character. Gravity has been styled by 
the satirist, ^' a mysterious carriage of 
the body to conceal the defects of the 
mind;" and young men educated toge- 
ther are scarcely ever grave. They ap« 
pear in simple and unvarnished colours-; 
theirs is not the age of disguise; and, if 
they were to attempt it, the attempt, so 
far as related to their colleagues^ would 
be fruitless. The mind of a yout>g man 
at college is tried in as many ways, and 
iurned and essayed in as various atti- 
tudes, as the body of an unfortunate 
captive in the slave-market of Algiers* 

4 Th^ 
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The captive might, with as much pro- 
bability of supcess endeavour to conceal 
his crooked back or misshapen leg, as the 
Oxonian or Cantab to hide his dulness, 
his ill-temper or bis cowardice. But, 
when the same persons are brought out 
into the world, there are certain deco- 
rums, and restrictions from good man- 
ners, which operate most wonderfully to 
level the varying statures of mind : and 
(to pursue the idea suggested by the 
slave-market) the courtier, the profes- 
sional man, or the fine lady, do not 
more abound in advantages for conceal- 
ing their bodily deformities, than for 
keeping out of sight those mental imbe- 
cilities, which the lynx-eyed sagacitj^ 
and frolic malice of school-boy against 
school-boy are sure to. discover and ex- 
pose. 

Beside which, secondly, the part 
which a man has to play upon the theatre 
of life„ is usually of much easier perfornv- 

ance, 
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ance, than that of a stripling among his 
fellows. The stripling is treated with a 
want of ceremony, which deters, him^ 
from properly displaying many of his 
powers. It has been remarked that the 
severity of criticism in ages of refinement 
suppresses those happier and more dar- 
ing fruits of genius, which the dawn of 
science and observation warmed into life; 
and in these respects the entrance of 
the young man into the world operates 
in a way something similar to the trans- 
portation of the poet to a period of pri- 
meval simplicity. He is no longer rudely 
stared out of countenance. To change 
the similitude, a college-life may be 
compared with a polar climate ; fruits of 
a hardy vegetation only prosper in it, 
while those of a more delicate organisa- 
tion wither and die. The young man, 
having attained the age of manhood, no 
longer suffers the liberties to which he 
was formerly subjected^, and assumes 

con* 
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confidence in himself. This confi- 
dence IS in many ways favourable to 
hi& reputation and success. It grows 
into a habit ; and every day the proba- 
tioner is better enabled to act with pro- 
priety, to explain his meaning effectu- 
ally, and to display that promptitude and 
firmness which may command approba- 
tion. I should prefer however, I must 
confess, the school-boy hero to the plau- 
sible and well-seeming man of the world. 
Mistakes may occur indeed respecting 
the former as well as the latter. A false 
taste may lead his fellow-pupils to givt 
the palm to a wild, adventurous and 
boastful youth over his more tranquil 
competitor, though the latter should be 
endowed with the most perspicacious in^ 
tcliect, the finest imagination, or the 
most generous temper. There is too A 
ready faculty, of little depth, a rapid, mi- 
metic, superficial memory, which will 
sometimes pass on inexperienced ob- 
servers, 
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servers, for a consumixiate genius. The 
judgment however which is formed ott 
the phenomena of early youth, has two 
advantages ; first, as this period of hu- 
man life is free from deception and false 
colours ; and secondly, as qwalities then 
discovered may be supposed more rooted 
and essential in the character^ than such 
as discover themselves oqly b a season 
of maturity. 

To return to sir Charles Gleed. — ^I 
found him, as I have said, established on 
an unequivocal and honourable footing 
at Paris. He was received with distinc- 
tion by a minister of state, who invited 
him to his most select parties. He was 
a favoured guest in the coteries of ladies 
of fashion, and often spent his mornings 
in the ruelle of a duchess. Sir Charles 
was certainly a man of displeasing phy- 
siognomy. It was a picture so rudely 
sketched, that the spectator could 
scarcely guess what was designed to be 

repre* 
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represented by it. The eyes were small 
and pinking ; the nose colossal and gi- 
gantic, but ill defined. The muscular 
parts were fleshy, substantial and protu- 
berant. His stature however was con- 
siderably aboye the middle size; and 
his form, at least to an ignorant observer, 
seemed expressive of animal force. 

Sir Charles was perhaps sensible how 
little he was indebted to the bounty of 
nature ; and he was careful to compen- 
sate his personal defects, by the most 
minute vigilance in conduct and de- 
meanour. By some accident he had ac- 
quired, since he left the university, the 
happiest of all foundations for success in 
the world, a tranquil confidence in him* 
self. His speech, his motions, were all 
slow ; bu*, as no part was lost in false 
efforts, in something done that was af- 
terward to be done again, his slowness 
had to a certain degree the air and effect 
of haste. He continually approached to 

the 
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the brink of enterprise^ and was never 
enterprising. . He perpetually advam^^ 
to the verge of. wit and obseryKdtion, and 
never said any thing that was absolutely 
the one or the other. The man how- 
ever must, I believe, be admitted to^ 
have had some portion of judgment 
and good sense, who could so speciouslj; 
imitate qualities, to the reality of which 
be was a stranger. If he committed a. 
blunder, the bystander might look in his 
face, ^nd would discern there such an. 
unsuspecting composurej^, as might lead 
him almost to doubt his opinion, and be^ 
Heve that there was no blunder. With 
the ladies he was attentive, officious 
and useful, but never bustling or ridi* 
culous ;. by which means his services 
never lost their just value. Nothing^ 
of a nature more weighty ever thrust 
the details of a gallant demeanour out of 
his thoughts ; and the sex was flattered 
to s^e a man so ample in his dimensions, 

and. 
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and therefore, according to their reck- 
oning, so manly, devoted to their plea- 
sure. For tlie rest, whatever they ob- 
^nred, which would have been less ac- 
ceptable in a Frenchman, was attributed 
to, and forgiven in consideration of, his 
icing a stranger to their language, and 
bavidg a disposition and bent of mind, 
appropriate, as they sup^sed, to the na- 
tion from which he came. 

Such was the mtrn who generously 
performed for me tbe part of gentleman- 
^sher, and introduced me to the society 
of the courtiers atid belles of France. 
^Our characters were strikingly contrast- 
ed, He was set, disciplined and regu- 
Jar ; I was quick, sensitive and variable. 
He had speciousness ; I sensibility. He 
5»ever did a foolish thing ; I was inces- 
santly active, and therefore^ though fre- 
quently brilliant and earning applause, 
3?ct riot seldom falling into measures the 
most injurious to the purposes I had in 
< view. 
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view. Naturally I was too tremblingly 
alive, to be well adapted to the com- 
merce of the world ; I bad worn off a 
part of this at Oxford ; I had gained a 
certain degree of self-possession and as- 
surance ; yet was my sensibility too great, 
not frequently to lead me into false steps, 
though I had afterward the fortitude and 
presence of mind to repair them. 

Sir Charles and I, having every reason 
to be satisfied with our reception in this 
celebrated metropolis, engaged amicably 
in similar pursuits, and succeeded with 
persons of different predilections and 
tastes, without in the smallest degree in- 
terfering with each other. The court of 
Louis the Fifteenth, the then reigning 
sovereign, was licentious and profligate, 
^. without decency, decorum and charac- 
ter, and the manners 'which prevailed 
within the walls of the palace, were 
greedily imitated by every one who laid 
claim to, or who aped, rank, refinement 

or 
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or fashion. It were superfluous for mc 
here to describe, what the reader may 
find in so many volumes amply and am-^ 
bitiously detailed, the contempt for the 
marriage-bond, and the universal tolera- 
tion then extended to adultery and de- 
bauchery, with the condition only that 
they should be covered with a thin and- , 
almost transparent veil, and not march 
entirely naked. 

Prepared, as I had been, by my adven- 
tures at Oxford, I fell but too easily into 
the maxims and manners then in vogue 
in the court of France, Could I have 
been abruptly introduced to a scene like 
this, immediately after my departure from 
Merionethshire, I should have con- 
templated it with inexpressible horror. 
But my experience at the university had ^ 
killed the purity and delicacy of my mo- 
ral discrimination. In Wales the end I 
proposed to myself in my actions,, was 

my 
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iry own approbation ; at Oxford I had 
regulated my conduct by the sentiments 
of others, not those of my own heart. 
I had been a noisy and jovial compa* 
nion ; I had associated freely and cor* 
dially with characters of either sex, that 
my judgment did not approve. Friend- 
ships like these Iiad indeed been of 3hort 
duration ; but they were of sufficient 
power to contaminate the mind, and dis- 
tort the rectitude of feeling and habit. 
From intimacies built on so slight and 
inadequate a basis, from a practical dis- 
regard of continence and modesty, the 
transition was. easy to the toleration and 
abetting of the most shameless adul- 
tery. 

At the university I had been driven 
from a sort of necessity to life upon the 
applauses of others ; and, tltp habit be- 
ing once -formed, I carried it along with 
me in my excursion to the continent. 

In 
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In the societies . to which I was intro- 
tJuced, no man was considered as any 
thing, unless he were, what they styled^ 
un bomme d, bonnes fortunes^ that is, an 
individual devotied to the formation of 
iiitrignes, and a favourite with those la- 
dies of honourable seeming, who held 
Ihcir virtue at a cheap rate. The mea 
who were regarded in Paris as mo- 
dels of politeness, stimulated me to 
pursuits of this sort by the tenour 
of their conversation, while the women 
from time to time, who boasted of rank, 
beauty and elegant manners, invited me 
by their insinuations and carriage, and 
taught me to believe that I should not 
be unsuccessful in my enterprises, i 
was young and unguarded ; I had no 
Mentor to set my follies before me in 
their true light ; I had passed the Ru- 
43icon of vice, and therefore was defi- 
'cicnt jn the salutary checks of reflec- 
tion. My vanity was flattered by thp 
voi;, I. G over- 
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overtures of the fair ; my ambition w ss 
awakened by the example of the pr^D- 
sperous and the gay ; I soon made rani 
choice, and determined that I also woui^^l 
Jbc Hfi bomine d bonnes fortunes. 



CHAP- 
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CHAPTER VL 

Ihe first woman who in this career 

fixed my regard was a finished coquette, 

by which epithet I understand a woman 

whose ruling passion is her vanity, and 

whose invention is hourfy on the rack for 

means of gratifying it. She was a lady 

of high rank, and married to a person of 

great figure at court. I first obtained 

her attention under favour of the epi- 

Ihet, by which the Parisian belles thought 

proper to distinguish mc, of ^be handsome 

£nglisbma?i. Sir Charles, my introducer, 

was certainly of more established vogue 

^han myself, and in this respect might 

"have seemed a conquest still more flat- ^ 

tering to a person of her character. But 

-the marchioness easily discerned fhat he 

-would have afforded her fess occupation 

G 2 and 
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and amusement. Sir Charles would 
perhaps have equalled me in constancy 
and perseverance ; but he had a calm- 
ness of temper in affairs of this sort, 
vwhich to her tastes would have been in- 
tolerable. Obedient, obsequious, pa- 
tient of injuries, he would undoubtedly 
iave shown himself; he was.of a charac- 
ter unalterably ol)liging toward the fair; 
to violence he would have opposed no 
.violence in return, bat would have 
waited till the storm was dissipated, and 
Ahen have sought to improve the lucky 
moment, when the bird of peace brood- 
ed over the subsiding billows, and the 
tumult of the bosom was ended. 

My character was of an opposite sort. 
Sir Charles appeared to the animated and 
xestless spirit of the marchioness more 
like SL convenient instrument, or a re- 
.spcctable piece of furniture, than a liv- 
ing being whose passions were to mix, 
^aad shocks and xontcnd^. and combine 

with 
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W'lth her own. She would have prefer- 
'^d a lap-dog who, when she pinched or 
s/apped him, would ruffle his hairs, and- 
sn^rl and bark in return, to such a lover; 
T'o vex the temper and alarm the fears 
^F her admirer was her delight. She' 
*^oold not have thought him worth her 
^^re, if she did not ten times in the day 
*^ake him curse himself, his mistress and. 
*^\I llic world. She desired no sympathy 
1k1 love, that were not ushered in by a 
relude of something like hate. In a 
ord, she aspired to the character, 
cribed by Martial to one of his 
"^tiends : "There was no living with.^ 
liim, nor without him." 

The singularities of this woman's, 
temper particularly displayed themselves,, 
in the gradations shfe introduced into the 
favours by which my attachment was ul- 
timately crowned. I might describe the 
transport of my soul, when I first be- 
came assured that there was do mark of 

her 
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her good will which she wps inclined to 
withhold from me. I might delineate 
the ravishing sweetness of the weather 
on the day which firsl gave me possessioa 
of her person, the delightful excursion 
we made on the water, the elegantly fuir 
nished cottage that received us, the very 
room, with all its furniture, which wit* 
nessed the consummation of my joyi. 
AH these things live in my memory, and 
constitute a picture, which will never be 
gblilerated while this heart continues 
to beat. But I suppress these circum- 
stances, at the risk of rendering my nar» 
rative flat and repulsive by its generalif 
ties. I write no book, that shall tend 
to nourish thepruriency of the debauch^ 
ed, or that shall excite one painful emo- 
tion, one instant of ctebate, in the bosom 
of the virtuous and the chaste. 

The marchioness tormented me with, 
her flights and uncertainty, both before, 
and after the completing my wishes. Ir\ 

the 
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fhe first of these periods I thought my^ 
self fen times at the summit of my de- 
sires, when again I was, in the most un- 
expected manner,, baffled' and thrown 
tack by her caprices and frolics. £vei> 
after, as I have said, the first cere^ 
monies were adjusted, and the treaty 
of ofTence was not only signed, but 
sealed. 

Me of my pelded pleasure she beguird^ 
And taught me ofl forbearance ; 

though I cannot say, in the sense in 
which Shakespear has imputed it to hia 
heroine, that she did it, with 

A pudency so rosy,. the sweet look on't * 
Might well have warm'd old Saturn j that I 

thought her 
As chaste as unsunned snow; 

It was in my nature to attach myself 
strongly, where I attached myself at all,, 
and by parity of reason to be anxious 

con* 
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eoncerhing propriety of'conducti anxi the 
minutenesses of behaviour, in the per-* 
son I loved. This was exceedingly un- 
fortunate for me in my affair with the 
marchioness. It was almost impossible 
to make her serious. At moments wheiv 
all other human beings are grave, and 
*ven in' allowing those freedoms which 
ought to be pledges of the squI, sho 
could n<xt put ofF an air t£ badinage and 
raillery. Her lAlncf gfeStfy fcserrtbled 
in its constitution the sfeek and! slippery 
form of the ee>; it was never' af resf^ 
andy when I thought I {possessed it 
most securely^ it escaped me with the 
rapidity of lightning. No strength could 
detain tt ; no stfatagem eould hold it ; no 
5obriefy and seriousness of expostulation 
could fix it to any consistency of sy*. 
stem. 

Had this been the only characteristic 
of her mind, a person of my tcmpqr 
would soon have been worn out with the 

inex«i 
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' ciexbaustibleness of her freaks and fol« 
i » es. But she had an ingenuousness of 
arriagc by which I was for a long time 
leceived. She seemed, when I conld 
fain her ear for a moment^ to confess 
ler f:iults and absurdities with a simpli* 
;ity and unreserve that was inexpressibly 
charming': and she had in herself. an. 
equability of soul that nothing coutd' 
destroy. Wbere other women would 
Iwve been exasperated, she laughed j: 
and, when by her flightiness she had' 
driven her lover to the extremity of hu- 
man bearing, she moiliiicd him in a mo-i^- 
ment by a gentleness and defenceless*- 
ness of concession that there was no re-* 
sisting. Yet it often happened, that she - 
had no sooner by this expedient woa my. 
forgiveness^ .than she flew off again with, 
her customary wild ness, and urged me . 
almost to madness. 

One passion which eminently dtstttfi^ 
guished tbe marchioness, . was the per- 

05 petuali 
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petual desire of doing something that 
should excite notice and astonishment.. 
If in the privacy of the tete a tetx she was 
not seldom in a singular degree pro- 
voking, in public and in society sh« 
was, if possible, still worse. The hu- 
man being, who is perpetually stimu- 
lated with the wish to dc^ what is extra- 
ordinary, will almost infallibly be often 
led into what is absurd^ indelicate and 
unbecoming. It is incredible what ex- 
cesses of this sort the marchioness com- 
mitted. Her passion seemed particu- 
larly to prompt her to the bold, the in- 
trepid and the. masculine. An irnpu- 
dent and Amazonian stare, a smack of 
(he whip, a slap on the back, a loud and 
unexpected accost that made the hearer 
start again, were expedients frequently 
employed by her to excite the admira- 
tion of those with whom she associated. 
In the theatre she would talk louder than 
the performers ; in a dance^ by some ri- 
diculous 
V 



diculous caprice she would put out tbos^r 
with whom she was engaged ; she wa« 
never satisfied unless the observation of 
all eyes were turned on her. 

It might seem at first sight that a de* 
meanour of this sort would excite gene* 
ral disapprobation, and make every one 
her enemy. On the contrary the mar- 
chioness was an. universal favourite, at 
least with, the male sex. Her counte- 
nance was exquisitely beautiful ; in her 
eye was combined, a feminine softncsS' 
with vivacity and^fire ; her figure, which' 
a. little exceeded the middle size, seem- 
ed moulded by the Graces, and evcr}^ 
thing, she did was done with an ease and 
elegance that dazzled the beholders. 
What would'have been absurd and in- 
decorous in most women, became plcas^ 
ing and ornamental in her. Thougb 
the substance of the action was wrong, 
the manner seemed to change its nature, 
and render it. brilliaqt and beautiful. 

She 
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She (lid impiiden* thwgs wilho«t as>- 
^liitiption dnd arrogance; ahd what in 
another would hare been beyond en«^ 
durance, seemed in her an emanation of 
the purest artlessness and innocence.. 
Besides, that such was the rapidity atid- 
quicknessof heriiaturei she did not al- 
low to ordinary observers the tinie to. 
disapprove. She never dwelt upon any 
thing ; nothing was done with slow- 
ness aiid deHberation ; and she pass^. 
fed 50 incessahjly from one object of at- 
tention and mode of action to another,, 
that every thing seemed obliterated as 
soon as seen, and nothing was left in the* 
bommon mind but a general impression 
of wonder and delights 

This however was not the effect upon, 
mc. I often took upon myself to censure 
the improprieties of the marchioness. My. 
murmurs, as I have said, never put her out 
of temper. Sometimes she would rally 
me upon my severity^ and vow that, in-. 
5 stead 




nhead' of a yoUrig and agreiabk lovWi, 
he had by sortie chance ffillefl "upOft i 
orose philbsbpher, \\^hb \Vartt^ t^bthfffg 
ut a longgowiY; arid h beWdj to fttak« 
im the worthy succeissoi- of t)r5g6Hed4 
metirties she trouM play off her tisiial 
rtSj and, by some agreeable lfile> W 
miisiilg sally oF wit, fojhce thy attetitioft 
^o another subject. At other times she 
would put the woman Upon me, display 
her charms, assume the attitudes, th^ 
gestureis, and expression of features, al- 
Bed to voluptuousness, and make it im-* 
possible for a young and susceptible ad- 
mirer as I was, to give breath to another 
word of harsh and ungentle significatioii. 
On a few occasions, she would personate 
a seriousness, responsive to my serious-- 
hess, promise to be very good, and to 
conduct herself hereafter in a manner 
that should command my approbation. 
Her most ordinary method however was^ 
to ridi6ule ray advices, and exasperate 

me 
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tne by pertinacious and incorrigible folly; 
and it wafr never till she had exercised 
my patience to the utmost, that she con- 
descended to soothe me with blandish* 
men ts and promises o£ amendment. 

Inconsistency was the very element 
in which she moved; and accordingly, 
whatever was the penitence she displayr 
ed, and the amendment she promised, 
this one feature constantly attended Iier, 
that these little expiations never pro-- 
duced any effect on her conduct,, and 
that the fault she professed most sor 
lemnly to abjure, was sure to be the 
fault she would, be the earliest. to com- 
mit. 

The torment wliich this species of cha, 
racier in a mistress inflicted on me is 
undescribable^ The pain I suffered from 
the excesses she fell into was v^ehement : 
when she frankly confessed how mucli 
she had been to blame, I becamg almost 
angry with mjself for the gravity, of my 

ccn- 
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insure : and when again I saw her re* 
P^at the same unbecoming folly without 
Reflection or hesitation, I was confound-* 
^d at so unexpected an events and cursed 
^^y own infatuation ; at the same time 
**hat, in spite of myself, I could not help 
^miring the artless and sicnple grace, 
^hich even upon such occasions did not 
desert her. One thing that contributed, 
perhaps more than all the rest, to make 
*his woman of so riiuch importance to 
^e, was the perpetual occupation she af- 
^rded tosmy thoughts. Abroad or at 
^ome, in company or alone, she for evej: 
ef}gaged my attention, and kept my soul 
^ a tumult, sometimes, though rarely, 
of pleasure, frequently of apprehension, 
alarm, jealousy, displeasure and con- 
demnation. 

One question continually haunted my 
thoughts. This woman, so frivolous, so 
fickle, so uncertain, could she lave ? If 
not, was it not beneath the character of 

a man. 
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8 man, to be so perpetuallj occupied 
about a person, whom I felt to be of sa^ 
little genuine worth, and by whom I was 
continually deluded ? These doubts, this 
self-questioning and compunction inces-» 
santly haunted me. Yet, in the midst of 
2II my struggles, one inviting wave of 
her hand, one encouraging glance of her 
eye, brought me in a motnent to her 
ffeet* 

Never satisfied in this point, I how* 
ever gratuitously ascribed to her a thou- 
sand virtues. Grace has something in. 
it so nearly akin to moral rectitude and- 
truth, that the unvitiated observer carr: 
scarcely disjoin them even in imagina* 
tion, or persuade himself to believe that^.. 
whf re the former is, the latter is not. 
True, unaffected grace seems the very 
reflection of a candour- and sincerity, 
which, knowing no wrong, has nothing 
to disguise. It is free from perplexity 
and effort ; the hseart appearfe to be on the 

Hps^ 
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%>the soul tabeam ffotn the coutH^« 
Ranee* Was* not so perfect an ingenu- 
otiSBcss sufficient to atone for inna- 
^^lerablecrpors ? I know not whether the* 
^cst of my speeies are framed to receive* 
^ pore a deKghf as I original ly did front, 
fhevei^ sight of » serene and corA posed 
wnjatj countenance. A thousand ttmcs, 
^hcn uiy heart has burned with angcr^ 
**^^ smile of binrt who had offended rtie, 
^^'^n though a common acquaintance^ 
^^. disarmed me. I have said, " Tjiat 
^^^•^m e^pfesaionj^ tb* uawrinkled phy- 
^^'^gnomy, that quiet, unruffled eye, can 
"^^vef be the cloke of a mind which de- 
^^^rves my hate ; I feel in if, as it were, 
SVie precept of God speaking to 7?iy cye^ 
tid comfnanding me to cherish, assist 
nd love my fellow-raan." When ob* 
^ent from him who had awakened my re*, 
^ntment, \ could feel aversion, and re- 
collect inany severe and bitter remarks 
-with which I was desirous to taunt him ; 

when, 
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when present^ bis voice, his counte-* 
nance changed the whole tenour of my 
thoughts, and tamed me in a moment. 
If this were the case in reference to one 
of my own sex, and an ordinary ac-* 
quairitance^ it may easily be snpposedr 
bow I felt toward a- mistress, who bad 
excited in me, under some of its forms, 
the passion of love. 

Our correspondence for some weeks 
was such, as, white it furnished an* al^ 
most incessant occupation for my owi^. 
thoughts, loft me, I believed, little rea- 
son to apprehend that the marchioness 
was less engrossed by me. But I was 
mistaken. I was at present wholly new 
tothe world of g^Iantry, I bad led a 
life of dissipation at Oxford. But, har- 
dened and brutalised, as to a certain de- 
gree r was, by the associates of my ex- 
cesses, and having never encountered in- 
these pursuits a woman of distinction, 
of interesting story, or engaging man- 
ners*. 



i 
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t>ers, I had scarcely ever felt a single 

flutter of the heart in these idle and de« 

Siding engagements. It was far diP* 

ferent now. My vanity was stimulated . 

t>y a success so flattering as that of ray 

tmour with the marchioness appeared in 

niy eye. Often I trod in air ; often I 

^t the quick pants of my bosom^ and 

^valked with head erect, as if respiring a 

^^blimcr element, even when in solitude 

* i-eflected on the homage which this 

P^oud beauty paid to the attractions of 

^^ ^ person, and the persuasion of my 

ngue. 



fall the trophies which vain mortals Ijoastj 
^jy wit, b/ valour, or by wisdom won. 
The first and fairest in a young mail's eye. 
Is woman's captive heart. 

I was therefore in the wrong to mea- 

^ure the modes of thinking or of scnsa- 

lion in my mistress's bosom by my own. 

She had long been inured to those things 

which 
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vrhieh were new and interesting to me, 
and she felt them not less coldly than she 
expressed them* I was willing to im- 
pute a contrast between her language 
and her sentiments; but in this respect 
I did the marchioness wrong; she wa^ 
BO hypocrite here. 

At length sir Cliarles deed removed' 
the film which bad grown over my eyes, 
and cured me of my infaluntion. Sir 
Charles was a man who in many points^ 
observations of detail, saw the world^ 
more truly than I did* I have often re-^ 
marked, though I will not affirm how 
far it is to be taken as a general rule, 
this difference between men of imagina- 
tion, and those whom I will call men of 
simple perception. It is something like 
a poet and a cultivator of the soilj, as- 
cending one of the Welsh mountains^ 
or tracing together the tracts of land^. 
meadow by meadow, which might be 
discovered from the. top of it. The far- 

mep 
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''^er sees tbe nature of the fields, 'the 
^laracter of their soil, and whnt species 
^^f ve^tationis attost adapted to grow m 
^"^ Tiera. If be loots upward, he can tcU 
^he configuration of the clouds, tbe 
^ quarter from which the wind blows, and 
Ibe prognosticatiofts of the weather, 
^hen hecQfnies.hotne, he can count up 
~ the plots of ground over which he has 
passed, theiregions to the right and left, 
and enumerate the wheat, the barley, 
*:the oats, the rye, the clover and the 
.grass, which grew in each. The poet, 
-during tbe progress we are supposing, 
"^aw much less, though his mind wis 
■ more active and at work than that of the 
iarmer. Tbe farmer s were perceptions^ 
his were feelings. He saw things in 
^masses, not in detail. He annexed a 
little romance to each. In the clouds 
he discerned a passage, through which 
he passed, and beyond which he plunged 
in imagination into the world unknown. 

It 
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It w^s not green and blue, ripe and im- 
inature, fertile and barren, that he savv^ 
it was beauty and harmony and life, ac- 
companied with a silent eloqiience wbich 
spoke to his soul. The universe was to 
him a living scene, animated by a mys- 
terious power, whose operations he con- 
templated with admiration and reverence. 
To express the drfFerence in one word^ 
what the farmer saw was external and 
in the things themselves ; what the poet 
saw was the growth and painting of hts 
©wn mind. 

The difference between sir Charles 
deed and myself was parallel to this," 
^hen we mingled in the scenes of hu- 
man society. While he saw only those 
things in character and action which 
forftied the substance of what was seen 
by every beholder, he was led .astray 
fcy no prepossessions or partialities, and 
drew a great number of just conclusions 
from the indications before bim. I on* 

the 
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the contrary entered into every scene 

with certain expectations, and "with a 

Jiltle system of my own forming Fcady 

^digested in my mind. If I repaired to 

^otre Dame at Paris to assist at the ce- 

Jebration of the high mass solemnised 

^n the eve of the Nativity, my thoughts 

were full of the wonderful efficacy which 

religion exercises over my species, and 

jmy memory stored with the sublime 

-emotions which altars and crucifixes and 

tapers had excited in the souls of saints 

^nd martyrs* If I entered the walJs of 

the British house of commons, and 

waited to hear an important debate, the 

scenes of past ages revolved before the 

•eyes of my fancy, and that parliament 

-Again filled the benches in which Pym 

and Hambden, and Falkland and Selden, 

and Cromwel and Vane sat together, to 

xiecide, perhaps for ever, on the civil 

and intellectual liberties of my country. 

These are only instances. But in rea- 

Jity 
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lity scarcely any characti^r of the smallest 
importance came before me, in whom, 
4)y retrospect or anticipation, hy asso- 
ciations ^ of pride, of instruction, or of 
■honour, I did not nnike to-mysdf a lively 
interest, and whom I did hot inv6lui>ta« 
rily surround with an atmosphere of my 
o>\'Ti creating, which refracted the rays 
of light, and changed the appearatices o( 
^he scene. These causes rendered h)c 
a less dispassionate, and therefore in 
many instances a less exact, thougl) ia 
much more earnest, •observer than sir 
'Charles Gleed. 

When 6ir Charles told me what he 
bad remarked, I was struck with inex- 
pressible astonishment. I could not at 
first believe the report he made, and re* 
proachcd him in my thoughts- for that 
vulgarity of mind, which made him al- 
ways, sec in the actions of others some- 
thing allied to his own. I asked him a 
thousand questions; I Remanded from 

him 
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^^ a thousand proofs ; and it was not 

*^u he bad given me evidences amount- 

« 

ing to demonstration, that I consented 
to part with a delusion which had been 
io delightful to my mind. That the 
marchioness, whom I had so entirely 
Joved, in whose partiality I had so much 
prided myself, whose smallest errors had 
afflicted me as spots upon the lustre of 
her qualities, should be a woman, of 
abandoned character, disengaged from 
all restraints of decency and shame, that, 
when I thought I ppssessed her whole, 
I really divided her favours with every 
(pomer, — a music-maefcr — ^an artisan — a 
valet,— it is impossible to express how 
sudden and terrible a revolution this 
discovery produced within me ! 
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CHAPTER VII. 

1 WAS in Paris, and I did as people of 
fashion in Paris were accustomed to do* 
I consoled myself for the infidelity of one 
mistress, by devoting my attentions toan« 
Other. The qualities of the countess dc 
B. were exceedingly unlike those of the 
marchioness; perhaps, led by a senti- 
mcnt to which I was unconscious, I se- 
lected her for that very reason. The 
imarchioness I have compared to the 
sleek and glossy-coated eel : for ever 
fcstless, never contented with the thing, 
or the circumstances under which, she 
was, you could never hold her to one 
certain mode of proceeding. The only 
way in which for her lover to become sa- 
tisfied with her, was to persuade himself 
that her external demeanour was merely 

« 

a guise 
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a guise put on, which bdied her heart, 
and that, when she seemed most inipa- 
tient, capricious and fantastical, her soul 
confessed none of these follies, but as- 
tomed them to veil the too great sehsibi- 
lity of her nature. The countess on the 
contrary appeared to be wholly destitute 
of art. Though passed the first season 
of youthful inexperience, she appeared 
to have acquired none of the lessons 
iiD^f prudery and factitious decorum. Her 
hfeart shone in her visage; 1 he very 
tones of her voice were modulated to 
the expression of tenderness. Hers 
was " the sleepy eye, that spoke the 
^Iting soul." Her cheek was full; 
her skin transparent ; the least thought 
of pleasure or of passion suffused her 
countenance with a blush. The coun- 
tess had no altom of the restlessness of 
iier rival ; a sort of voluptuous indo- 
lence continually attended her; and the 
busy nothings of ordinary life seemed to 

ji 2 be 
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be an insupportable burthen to her. She 
appeared born only to feel ; to reflect, to 
consider, to anticipate, to receive and 
concoct the elements of instruction, were 
offices in which she seenoed incapable 
to exist. It was her habit therefore to 
resign herself wholly to her feelings, and 
to be in them undivided and entire. To 
judge from every exterior indication, it 
was impossible for a tenderer mistress 
to exist ; she gave herself up to her 
lover, and treated him as if he were fa- 
ther, mother, fortune, reputation and life 
to her, in one. She placed no re- 
straint on herself, but appeared all 
anxiety, terror, apprehension, gratitude, 
enjoyment, as the occasions most obvi«^ 
ously led to one or another of these 
emotions. 

Yet this woman was capable of the 
more stormy impulses of resentment and 
jealousy, but only in such a way as best 
accorded with the sensibility and volup- 
tuousness 
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tuousness of her character. Her resent- 
ment was passive and desponding ; when 
wounded, it appeared incompatible with 
the purpose of wounding again ; in the 
person against whom it was directed it 
excited not sentiments of hostility, but 
of pity ; and her tender bosom seemed 
to wait only the moment of passionate 
peconciliation. When her lover return- 
ed to her, or persuaded her of the since- 
rity of his affection, gratitude and de- 
light possessed her wholly, and re- • 
proach died away upon her lips. The 
countess by her manners reminded her 
admirer, of the most delicate flower of 
the parterre, which the first attack of a 
rude and chilling blast immediately wi- 
thers, but which, by the lustre of its 
ttntS;, and the softness of its texture,- 
seems to advance an irresistible claim ta 
gentle protection and western breezes. 
Tears from her sparkling eyes broke forth 
almost at will ; by a tear sh<i expressed 

her 
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her sufferings, and by a tear her joy^ 
This might perhaps have been grievous 
1o her lover, had 3he had the smallest 
bias towards a querulous temper. But 
her character was a perpetual summer ; 
her storms were only like the soft drop- 
pings of a sultry evening, and easily 
gave place to a fair sky and a radiant 
heaven. 

The intellect of the countess de B. was 
of narrow dimensions. I^er mind had, 
never been turmoiled with the infusions 
of science ; she scarcely knew that there 
were antipodes, or that there had beea 
ancients. She lived like those insects 
which the naturalists describe, gene- 
rated on the surface of certain lakes, 
that are born only to hover along ihe 
superficies of the pellucid element, to 
enjoy, and to die. 

What pity that the sentiments of such 
a person as the countess de B. w^ere so 
little entitled to be depended upon ! Ac- 

cordinor 

o 
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ording to the ideas many men entertaio 
f the fair sex, it was impossible for any 
neiothe particulars above described to 
more exactly qualified for a raistress 
-^r a wife than this fliscinating woman. 
TThere was ao danger that she should be- 
come the rival of her lover in any man- 
like pursuits, or that with troublesome 
curiosity she should intrude herself into 
his occupations of learning, of gain, or 
of ambition. She had all the attribute)} 
Ibat belong exclusively to the female sex, 
%EKi as few as possible of those which aia 
possessed by the whole species, male and 
|enF>ale> in common. She was rather an: 
u^siatic sultana in her turn of mladji 
than a native of our western world. 
And her habits would have been equally 
accommodated to the man who, having 
serious pursuits for his graver hours^ 
wished either noi to impart, or not to re-» 
member them in his hours of pleasure ; 
wd to the man wbo^/ being in the hey-^ 

day 
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day of his youth, and favoured by nature 
and l*y fortune, desired to thrust the 
world a&ide, and take his swing of indul- 
gence uninterrupted and unchecked. I 
belonged to this latter description. 

Unfortunately however the countess, 
though she seemed to feel with her soul, 
had the spring of her sentiments and ac- 
tions in her eyes. Where she attached 
herself, it was with such a show of ar- 
dour, that th^ lover must have been cap- 
tious and difficult indeed, who was not 
s^itisfied wjth the sincerity of passion she 
displayed toward him. Yet the passion 
of the countess was rather an abstract 
propensity, than the preference of an 
individual. A given quantity of per-^ 
sonal merit and acco:nplished man* 
ners ivas sure to charm her. A fresh 
and agreeable complexion, a sparkling 
eye, a well-turned leg, a grace in 
dancing or in performing the manoeu- 
vres of gallantry, were claims chat 

the 
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*^^ countess de B. was never known 
^^ resist. She appeared to administer 
^^r decisions upon these different pre- 
^'^nsions with the most rigid equity ; and 
^Vjey were sometimes very minute di-^ 
inctions, scarcely discernible by the 
aked eye, that decided her hair-breadth 
^Preferences. Upon this rigid equity 
^ l)er^ was only one limitation ; and this 
^^Iso was sufficiently in correspondence 
"^^'ith the theory of the subject. Among* 
'^he various sources of what arc called the^ 
;(»leasures of the imagination, one, as 
iearned doctors tell us, is novelty. To 
This the countess de B. paid the strictest 
attention 3 and, where there was any un- 
certainty in the comparison of personal 
advantages or polite accomplishments^ 
the latest pretender was sure to carry 
Ihc day. Amiable countess ! Like the 
\^anton bee, which flits from flower to 
flower,, equally enamoured with each in 
turuj and retaining no painful recollec- 

H 5 lions 
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tions of (hat which was last quitted^ tQ 
render the qualities of the next offerer 
less agreeable and exquisite. I remember 
her even at this time with kindness. She 
seemed to skim the surface of life^ and 
to taste of a continual succession of plea- 
sures. It was perhaps unreasonable ever 
to be angry with her. She had almost 
too little reflection and concatenation of 
ideas, to make her a competent subject 
of moral jurisdiction. It was not how- 
ever always thus with her; her career 
was short, and she expiated by long and 
severe calamities for her brief period of 
unchecked enjoyment. Whatever may 
be thought of her demerits, few persons 
ever drank more deeply of the cup of re- 
tribution. But this does not belong ta 
my hisi« ry. 

It will easily be concluded from what 
I have stated, that the termination of my 
amour with the countess de B. was very 
similar to that with the marchioness. I 

trusted; 
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trusfed ; I was deceived ; my eyes were 
opened ; I suffered all the torments of 
disappointment and despair. A quick 
and living sensitiveness was one of the 
most obvious eharacteristics of my mind ; 
and few men felt disappointment of al- 
most every kind more deeply. When 
the breach took place between me and 
the marchioness, I had been for some 
days like a man distracted. The coun- 
tess deB. presented herself to my obser- 
vation just at that critical moment ; the 
more than feminine gentleness and soft- 
ness of her nature were exactly adapted 
\o allure my attentiorb in this period of 
anguish j and it was owing to this for^ 
tuitous concurrence, that I recovered 
ray equilibrium,in a certain degree, much 
sooner than could reasonably have been 
expected. It has often been a matter of 
jest in the world, when a widower, who 
seemed to be inconsolable for the partner 
of bis hfar*^ suddenly marries again ; 

and 
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jand the inference usually drawn is, thai 
his grief was pure mummery and repre- 
sentalion. I grant that the man who 
thus conducts himself is guilty of a 
breach of decorum, and that his beha- 
viour is rather calculated to excite our 
disesteem than our respect ; but I affirm 
that it is sufficiently natural, and that 
there is no need of having recourse to 
the imputation of hypocrisy to account 
for it. There is a principle in man, im- 
pelling him to seek his own preservation, 
and pursue his own happiness; and this 
principle will frequently urge him, in 
proportion to the dreadful vacuity pro- 
duced by the loss of that which no pos- 
sibility can restore to him, to seek to re- 
place it by somewhat of the same species, 
and to endeavour to relieve his disconso- 
late state by a companion, who may in 
like manner share his thoughts, and en- 
gage his^tenderness. 

The loss of the countess was much 

more 
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more terrible f o me than that of her pre- 
decessor. The marchioness had kept 
me in a state of perpetual agitation^ a 
temper of mind not analtied to fortitude. 
The countess de B. had softened and re- 
laxed my mind, and left in me a temper 
Hl<suitcd to the struggling with misfor- 
tune. The marchioness was a woman that 
I loved and hated by turns ; she was often 
too masculine and peremptory to be an 
object of tenderness; her character, 
adapted continually to produce wonder 
and astonishment, lost by just so much 
of the faculty to please. But the coun- 
tess was all sweetness. In the eyes of 
her lover she appeared like an angel. She 
rose upon him hke the evening star, 
mild, radiant, tranquil and soothhig. In 
periods of the most entire communica- 
tion and accord, she seemed to leave him 
nothing to wish, but appeared in his eyes 
the exact model of perfection. From 
the marchioness you continually expect- 
ed 
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cKmate rn which they exist. From my 
sotrJ do I abjure this apotogy. Whhoat 
entering abstrusdy into the general me- 
rits of the question, I intimalely feel in 
myself, that I carry about me, wherever 
I go, the same criterion of approbationy 
which bends to no customs, and asks no 
support from the suflrage of others ta 
make it what it is. At the time of 
which I have been speaking, I was youn^ 
and wild i I had been much injured by 
the sort of company I frequented for 
some years before I left England ; and t 
gave easily and without compunction' 
ifito the dissipations of tlie metropolis of 
France. But I do not look back upon^ 
them without aversion. I have written^ 
the narrative of this period under impres- 
sions of deep pain, and every line has 
cost me a twinge* of the sharpest re- 
morse. There are some kinds of wriiing* 
in which the mind willingly engages^ 
idQ wbich^ while we bold t^e pen in our 

hand^ 
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and, we seem to unburthen the sentt«* 

ents of our soul, and our habitual 
eelings cause us to pour out on the pa- 

r a prompt and unstudied eloquence. 

ere on the contrary, I have held my- 

^Belf to my task with difficulty, and often 

"vith my utmost efibrt I have scarcely 

i;\^rote down a page a day on the un« 

grateful subject. 

Why have I introduced it then ? Bc« 
cause it was necessary, to make my sub« 
sequent history understood. I have a 
train of follies, less loathsome, but more 
tragic, to unfold, which could not have 
been accountedT for, unless it had beea 
previously shown, by what causes J, the 
author, and in some respects the princi- 
pal sufferer, was rendered what I was. I 
was a misanthrope. Not a misanthrope 
of the sterner and more rugged class, 
who, while they condemn and despise 
every thing around them, have a per- 
verted sort of pleasure in the office, 

whose 
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whose brow for ever frowns, whose voice 
has the true cynical snarl, and who never 
feel so triumphant a - complacencjF^ as 
when they detiect the wortblessness. and 
baseness of whoever comes into contact 
with them. This sort of man, even in 
tny unhappiest state of desolation, I could 
always look down upon with pity. My 
misanthropy was a conclusion, however 
erroneous, that I unwittingly entertained. 
I felt what I was, and I pined for the sew 
ciety of my like« It was with inexpresK 
tible sorrow that I beheved I was ak>no 
in the workL My sensifaality was Dolr 
one atom dinunished by my perpetual 
disappcMntments. I felt what naaa oii^t 
to be, and 1 coold not prevent the model 
of what he ought to be from being for 
ever present to my mind*. 



CHAP^ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

1 HASTENED) as I have already said^ 

^'Otn PariS) and plunged amidst the wild 

^d desolate scenery of mount Jura* 

The next intended stage of my travels 

^as Switzerland, and I pursued the road 

'^Hich led to that country. The first 

•Hjiiety I felt was to escape from France. 

^hat kingdom had been the theatre <^ 

*^3r sufFeringa and my disgrace. There 

^'^jt I bad felt my mind agitated with- 

*^ose emotions which are destined tOi 

*^^ve so mighty an influence on the fat© 

^f man. But how agitated ? I had loved, 

I had not loved innocence ; I had not 

*ovcd the chaste simplicity of the femafo 

character : my aflPections had not gone 

forth toward any object, which might re» 

fine and elevate my soul, which might 

fret 
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free me from the infpurities 1 bad con- 
tracted among the debaaebces of the 
university, restore me to peace with my- 
self, and prepare me to act an honourable 
part on .the theatre of society. Unfor- 
tunatefy my initiation bad been to the 
polluted tracts of adulterous commerce. 
My mind had been acted upon with ve* 
hcmence, but not improved* What 
true sympathy and affection can arise bc« 
twcen persons of opposite sexes, wbea 
the basis upon which their intimacy ia 
founded, is crime ? when all decorum 
and character are trampled under foot^^ 
and nothing is aimed at but licentioua 
plea8ure9 at the expence of all our best 
duties, and all that is truly honourable 
io human life ? 

I had been interested ki the mar- 
chioness. She had originally been con* 
sidered by me as the mode) of a spirited, 
frank and ingenuous character. But the 
affections of my soul bad been mocb 

more 
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more strongly excited by the countess de 
B. The marchioness was^ and had ulti- 
mately been set down by tne for, a cha- 
racter merely artificial. But the coun- 
tess was a woman who appeared to set 
up no defences, and employ no strata- 
gems ; who surrendered herself fully, 
with all her faculties and all her soul, to 
her lover. In her I persuaded myself 
that I had found that true simplicity 
which is most worthy to engage the 
leart of every beholder. I did not per- 
ceive that she was in the worst sense of 
the word a sensualist, and that this was 
iiT a consummate degree a departure 
from the genuine female character ; but 
unfortunately was induced to judge of 
the whole sex from the specimens which 
had thus been brought before me. 

Amidst the mountains which separate 
Switzerland from France, the idea of the 
countess was perpetually present to my 
thoughts. In Troyes and the other 
towns which lay in my route, along the 

populous 
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popukwas roads, and by the side of ttayi* 
gable rivers, my thoughts were inter* 
rupted, if not amused : but tbe instimt I 
plunged into solitude and the retreats of 
uncuhivated naturr , my reveries becante 
endless and inexhaustible. When I 
turned round a point of the rock, when 
I gazed intently, ^^et with an absent 
mindy upon the deep shadows of the 
mountains, visto beyond visto, envc-* 
loped in clouds, lost in obscurity, and 
where no human form was to be dis- 
cerned, there the figure of the countess 
de B. flitted before me. I heard her 
voice between the pauses of the echoes, 
and amidst the dashing of the cascades. 

Why had I left her ? Had I left her ? 

Why had she proved herself disho* 

nourable and unworthy ? Was she 

indeed unworthy ? I believed every 
thing, and I believed nothing. Ten times 
I was inclined again to turn my face to- 
ward Paris, and throw myself at iier feet. 
She could not be ^ilty : that (Bct was a 

pledge 
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pledge of her rectitude ; depravity and 
inconstancy could not lurk behind the 
lovely expression of that angelic counte* ' 

nance! What, turn back, andexposa 

myself to the contempt of every one ia^A- 
Paris^ and to her owfi i What, sue to 
her, that she would forgive to me the 
vices she had committed ? Be a sharer 

of her caresses with ? There was 

no such woman 1 It was all a delusion ! 
I might look for 4ier through Paris, and 
through the world, but should never find 
her. The scales had dropped from my 
eyes, and I might pray in vain, if I could 
be worthless enough to pray, for the re- 
storation of my former blindness. 

I descended the Alps, and entered into 
Switzerland. It may be, the very air of 
tiiis country, the country of freedom, 
of independence, moderation and good 
sense, had a favourable effect on my 
temper. I began now to think of M. 
RuiEgny, to whose protection and couq«> 
sels my father had so emphatically re- 
commended 
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commended me. Never did I hear the 
cnlogium of one man pronounced by 
another with that energy and enthusiasm 
with which my father spoke of this vc* 
inerable Swiss. U^ had told me once 
and again at our parting, and in the let- 
ters he addressed to me in my travels, 
that, if ever I became the ornament of 
my house, and the benefactor of my fel- 
lows, it was to the friendship, the instruc- 
tions and example of Ruffigny that he 
looked for that benefit. I had seen this 
friend of my father once only, when I was 
five years of age; and the vague and im^ 
perfect rerfollection which remained in my 
mind, gave a sort of sac redness to his fi* 
gure, and made him appear in my thoughts 
like a visitant from the starry spheres. 

As I approached nearer to the re- 
sidence of this man, I began to ex- 
amine whether I was prepared to apr 
pear in his presence. I painted to my- 
self his habitation as the grotto of an 
aerial spirit, whither I was repairing to 

do 



do homage, and to receive the commu-* 

nications of an aH-penctrating wisdom. 

White I had been engaged at Paris in 

the giddy round of licentious pursuits, I 

had forgotten this incomparable frien^ ; 

nothing that related to him sobered and 

awed me 5 but, now that I had set my 

foot upon his native soil, I already seem« 

ed to feel the contact of his mind and the 

Emanations of his virtues. 

M. Ruffigny lived in a neat house 
Vr'hich he had built for himself in the 
'Valley of Urseren, near the foot of 
«nount St. Gothard, the tallest and most 
"Stupendous of the hills of his country. 
It was a fine summer evening when I ap- 
proached his residence. The beams of 
the setting sun illuminated the peaks of 
the mountain, and gave a divine tran- 
quillity to the plains. I felt my heart 
relieved from the rude tempests and the 
flagging and noisome atmosphere which 
bad oppressed it. The sun was de-- 
VOL. I. I dining, 
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dining, and the heat of the day was 
over, wiien I entered a wood of tall and 
venerable trees, through which the road 
lay that led to his habitation. Nothing 
could be more grateful than the fresh, 
cool air, which penetrated this wood. 
After having for some time pursued a 
serpentine path, I came within sight of 
the house, and perceived the old man in 
his garden, examining the processes of 
vegetation, arid stretching forth his hand 
to relieve and to raise such of its pro- 
ductions as stood in need of his aid. I 
had no doubt it was M. Ruffigny. I 
leaped from my horse, and, delivering 
him to the care of my servant, hastened 
to join the friend of my father. A little 
wicket at one extremity of the front of 
the house admitted me into the potagerie. 
The owner was tall, and of a venerable 
presence, with a little stoop in his car- 
riage, his visage placid and his eye pe- 
xictrating amidst the wrinkles of age, 

and 
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and fais hair as white as snow. He waa 
somewhat turned from me as I approach- 
ed^ but, hearing a quick step, he lifted 
»p bis head, and surveyed me. 

I was too much engaged in con- 
templating his interesting figure, in- 
stantly to announce myself. He hesi- 
tated for a moment, and then spoke. 

Casimir Fleetwood I said he. 

The same. — He pressed my hand 
^ith peculiar emotion. 

The very image of Ambrose Fleet- 
wood, his grandfather ! I have expected 
your visit some time. I have a thousand 
things to say to you, and a thousand en- 
<juiries to make. You look like an bo- 
nest man, and an observing one. It 
"does my old heart good, to receive under 
my roof the last representative of the 
fnends I have loved and honoured more 
than any others I ever had. 

M. RufBgny proceeded to question 
me respecting my travels. How long I 

I z had 
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had left England ? Where I had been ? 
What slay I had made in Paris,? What 
society I had frequented ? What con- 
nections I had formed ? What remarks 
and conclusions I had drawn from what 
I saw ? He addressed to me no interro^ 
gatories but such as a friendly anxiety 
for my welfare might naturally dictate ; 
yet I could perceive that he endeavour- 
ed to draw from his enquiries materials 
for estimating my understanding and 
character. I acquitted myself in this 
experiment as I could, though I felt em- 
barrassed with the recollection of affairs 
^nd transactions in Paris, which I was 
not at present disposed to confide to M. 
RufBgny. My venerable host listened 
with attention to what I said, and some« 
times interposed his commendation where 
he judged it deserved, but at no time did 
there drop from his lips a syllable of cen- 
sure. He probably conceived that prema- 
ture criticisms on what I thought proper 
3 to 
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to unfold, would check the spirit of 
communication, and lessen the opportu- 
nity to discovcv my character which be 
was desirous to obtain^ 

As we walked up and down in t&e 
garden, engaged in this sort of con versa- 
tron, I turned my eye occasionally round, 
and examined the spot in which I was 
placed. It was a scene in which use 
seemed to tak^i the precedence of orna*- 
mcnt. Though roses, woodbines, lilacs- 
and laburnums, with such other flower- 
ing shrubs a3 require little aid from the 
haifd of the cultivator were interspersed, 
the plots into which the inclosure was 
divided were principally appropriated to 
pulse and other esculent vt^getables, and 
were bordered with fruit-bearing plants 
and shrubs. On the lower side of the 
garden was seen the broaAexpanseof the 
Reuss, which, though a little further 
from its source it dashes over rude frag- 
ments of rock in a continual cataract^ 

flows 
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flows along the valley in a smooth and 
silent stream. The opposite side of the 
garden was skirled by the acclivity of the 
mountain, the surface of which to a con- 
siderable height was covered with the most 
luxuriant vines my eyes ever beheld. 

After having walked for a considerable 
time, we went toward the house. Upon 
a smooth turf before the door was spread 
a table, with a few m.elons, grapes and 
wall-fruit, a loiaf of bread,^ and a flagori 
of weak, but agreeably flavoured, wine. 
This is my supper, said M. Ruffigny. 
We sat down together. We talked of 
England, of France, and of the country 
in which w^ then were, and I was eharm^ 
ed and instructed with the acute re- 
marks delivered by my host upon the 
comparative manners of each. He spoke 
with enthusiasm of the scenery of his 
native country, of the enviable freedom 
enjoyed by its inhabitants, and the happy 
equality and competence in which they 

lived* 
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lived. Here, said he, you behold in 

tiappy contrast the simplicity of man,. 

si.nd the exuberance of nature. My 

countrymen appear in the plaioaess of 

^^^hat in England you would call a qua- 

Icer-like habit and manners, while the 

region that sustains them is clothed in 

alt the dyes of heaven, and wantons her«^ 

«elf in more various forms of majesty and 

beauty than mere imagination could ever 

conceive. Hence I learn to venerate 

and respect the intelligible rectitude of 

the species to which I belong, and to 

adore with sacred awe the mysterious 

power, which draws us into existence^ 

and nurses our inexperience in its ge* 

xiial bosom. 

The adventures through which -I bad 
passed, and the misanthropy I had con* 
tracted, did not allow me perfectly to- 
accord with this sentiment of M. Ruf- 

The next morning my beneficent 

friend^ 
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friend received me in his library. It was 
the only spacious apartment in his bouse, 
and was fitted up with peculiar neatness 
and convenience. I cast roy eyes around 
upon the shelves, and perceived that they 
were principally furnished with the old 
poetical compositions of France, .Ger- 
many, Italy and Switzerland, together 
with a very complete collection of bota* 
nical writers, particularly those whicb 
treated of the natural productions of 
Helvetia. One compartment of the li* 
brary was devoted to English authors^ 
principally from the age of Elizabeth to 
the Restoration. 

I pass some hours of every day, said the 
old man, in this apartment ; but my life 
is principally in the open air; I think 
wore than I read ; and I am more at- 
tached to the great and living volume of 
nature, than to the cold, insensible, me-r 
chanically constructed pages and slieets 
that have beeo produced by my fellow- 
creatures* 
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^^^atures. Let no man despise the oray 
^l^s of books ! A book is a dead man, a^ 
^^rt of mummy^ embowel led and em— 
*^]med, but that once had flesh, and. 
Motion, and a boundless variety of deter- 
minations and actions. Lam glad that L 
^an, even upon these terms, converse 
M^ith the dead, with' the wise and the 
good of revolving centuries. Without- 
books I should not understand the vo* 
lume of nature ; I should pass the scanty- 
years of my existence a mere novice ;- 
the life of a single man is too short to > 
enable, him to penetrate beyond the sur-* 
face of things. The furniture of these> 
shelves constitutes an elaborate and in- 
Valuable commentary; but the objects** 
l^eyond those windows,. and the circles 
^ndxjommunitiesof my contemporaries,, 
^re the text to which that commentary; 

i^ates.- 

After breakfast M. RufBgny; and' 

myself walked out> and ascended one 

I 5 branch 
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branch of the St. Gothard. I was sun 
prised to observe with what agility and 
spirit the old man encountered this spe- 
cies of labour. It is all use, said he. 
Temperance and the habit of daily exer- 
cise have preserved^ and probably long 
will preserve to me these inexpensive and 
invaluable pleasures. 

My host pointed out the various beau- 
ties of the successive landscapes whicb 
from the different j)oints of the rock 
were presented to my view. It was a 
boundless magazine of the most ravish- 
ing objects. He directed my attentiori* 
to the different towns, and villages like 
towns^ which were discoverable from va* 
rioQs distances^ descanted on the inge- 
nuity of manufactures, and the vigilance 
and expedients of agriculture. This* 
whole territory, sajd he, is one continued 
monument of the triufnph of tempe- 
rance, industry and independence. 

CHAP^ 
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CHAPTER IX. 




HE second day after my arrival NT. 
uffigny conducted me on a little tour 
tfcelake of Uri. My country^ said 
, makes but a petty figure in the map 
^f the globe ; and perhaps it may be a 
frivolous sort of pride in me, that makes 
me feel complacency in recollecting that 
I am a burgher of Uri; I do not merely 
exult that I am a Swiss, but I sometimes^ 
indulge myself in a fastidious compa* 
rbon between mv native canton and thd 
more spacious and opulent republics of 
Zurich and Berne. The little strfte^ 
which I inhabit is nearly one cluster of 
rugged and inhospitable mountains ; yet: 
tbis is the district li^which the Swiss li- 
berty was engendered, and from hence 
as a cehtreit has spread on every side to 
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the furthest boundaries of the union, I 
am myself descended from the patriots^ 
who secured independency to my native 
soil. As William TeH married the 
younger of the daughters of Walter 
Furst, one of the three immortal- leaders, 
who in 1308 conspired for the deliver^ 
ance of their country, so an ancestor of 
mine in the direct line married the ^Ider. 
I know that the pretension of an illustri- 
ous ancestry i3 too often a chimerical 
boast, I know that, wherever a pedigree 
is preserved, op a distinguishing compel- 
lation is conferred, it is in the nature of 
things almost impossible that in a few 
generations a race should not degenerate, 
and that fools or villains should not cor* 
rupt the blood of the profoundest sages 
and the most disinterested citizens, I 
know that, wherever this is the case, 
wherever licentiousltess onimbecility has 
crossed the glorious breed, every tim^ 
such a descendant hears t^e repetition of 

his 
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liis iiame> he hears a more deadly and 

outFageous satire^ than the malice of hia 

"W^arst enemy could invent against him. 

]Porgive me, my friend — I feel that 

this censure does not fasten on me. If 

I have not the public merits of a Furst 

and a Tell, I have their innocence of 

manners, and my life has been usefully 

snd honourably spent. 

Zurich, and Basle, and some of our 
more opulent cantons,, are full of roanu^ 
facturesand industry ; they contain many 
citizens who are comparatively wealthy ; 
and the style of living of several of these 
would not shame the capitals of Paris 
or London, My co-burghers are ^ all 
feeders of flocks or cultivators of the 
earth ; there are among them none who 
are opulent, and none who suffer the 
evils qf poverty; and their tables are 
such as bring before us the uncorrupt- 
ed plainness of patriarchal times. I have 
visited many countries of the globe ; but 

this. 
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this^ instead of distasting me toward the 
simplicity of my early years, has made 
me relish it the more. Like a tru^ 
Swiss of the earlier times, I have returned 
home, and hidden adieu without a sigh ta^ 
the refinements and ostentation of other 
climates. 

In the course of our excursion M» 
Ruffigny pointed out to me the various- 
spote still so dear to the genius of free- 
dom : Gruti, the village where the three 
heroes of Switzerland planned their un^ 
dertaking ^ Brunnen, where the funda- 
mental league between their respective 
cantons was concluded ; Kussnacht, the 
scene where an arrow from the bow of 
Tell reached the heart of Gesler, his 
own oppressor, and the oppi'essor of hi* 
country ; and Morgarten and Sempach, 
the fields in which those celebrated com- 
bats we^re fought, that fixed the liber- 
ties of Switzerland on a basis which has 
endured the shock of ages* All these 

placea- 
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places were within such a distance, that 
we either actually visited them in the 
course of the day, or discerned them, 
almost in full detail, from the tops of the 
neighbouring eminences. 

After having sated my curiosity in the 
examination of these venerable scenes, 
we returned in the afternoon by the lake 
of Uri. It was along this lake that Tell 
is related to have been conveyed in fctters^ 
by Gesler, that he might be removed 
frcm his countrymen, and shut up in 
one of the dungeons reserved by the ty- 
rant for the intrepid and the honest. 
As they rowed along, a violent tempest 
arose. The shores on both sides are ex- 
tremely craggy and dangerous; and the 
tyrant began to fear that his boat would 
be dashed to pieces against these insu* 
perable precipices. Tell, perfect in the 
accomplishments of a Swiss peasant, and 
endowed with a firm and adventurous 
temper, surpassed bis contemporaries in 

the 
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the art of navigating his native lakes^ 
Geslerknevirthis, and,. trembling for his. 
coward life, ordered the fetters to be 
struck ofE from his prisoner, and the- 
helm to be put into his hand. Tell used 
the opportunity, w^hich was given him. 
Thereare not above, two or three points., 
in the whole circumference of this lake, 
where it is practicable to land. Tell 
steered his boat toward the niost rugged- 
of these, leaped suddenly upon the rock, 
climbed with inconceivable adroitness 
up the precipice,-^ and returned once, 
more to his longing countrymen and 
confederates. A chapel, erected by ad- 
miring posterity on the spot, consecrates, 
the memory of this magnanimous and. 
important achievement 

One thing surprised me upon reflec 
tion in the conduct of M. Ruifigny. 
He had received me with particular kind- 
ness ; yet be did not so much as men« 
tion to me the name of my father. I 

knew 
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'^riew that the connection between them 
"V^^s of the most confidential nature, and 
*^ eluding a variety of important obliga- 
*^ions, though I was a stranger to the 
particulars. My host did not enquire 
^vben I had heard from my father. He 
^Xiight. indeed have received letters as 
lately as I could have done. But be did 
not ask me respecting his healthy his vi-* 
gour^ his sentiments, his habits, a thou- 
sand minivtias ta which ocular inspection 
jalone can qualify a man to speak. It is 
so naiural* for a, friend to be anxious 
about these^ and to think he can nevec 
talk or hear enough upon these interests 
ing topics I 

After having busily employed our- 
selves in discovering and examining the 
various memorable objects which occur- 
red ia Qur route^ we now pafeed quietly 
and silently along the lake. - It ' was a 
deep and narrow water, about nine miles 
in leDg.tb^ and skirted on, both sides with 

rocks. 
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rocks uncommonly wild and romantic^ 
some perpendicular, some stretching 
over our heads, and intercepting the 
view of the upper sky, and clothed for 
the most part with forests of beech and 
pine, that extended themselves down to 
the very edge of the water. The lake 
was as smooth as crystal^ and the arch-* 
ing precipices that inclosed it gave a pe- 
culiar solemnity to the gloom. As we 
passed near the chapel of Tell, the belt 
happened to toll forth^ as if for a funeraL. 
The sound was full ; the effect melan- 
choly ; each reverberation of the metal 
was prolonged among the echoes of th* 
rocks. This continued for about fifteea 
minutes, and then ceased. 

We were attended by only two row- 
ers and a steersman, labourers in the 
corn-fields and garden of M. Ruffigny*. 
Shortly after we had passed the chapel,, 
the rowers suspended their labour, and 
we glided in silence over the water. We . 

had 
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liad been so busied in action and con-i 

versation during the whole morning, 

that the stillness which now succeeded 

seemed perfectly unforced and natu- 

J'aK I sunk into a deep reverie. I 

thought of William Tell, and the glo- 

J'ious founders of the Swiss liberty ; I 

thought of the simple manners which 

still prevail in the primitive cantons ; I 

felt as if I were in the wildest and most 

luxuriant of the uninhabited islands of 

the South Sea. I was lost in visions 

of paradise, of habitations and bowers 

Hmong the celestial orbs, of things sti- 

pernaturaJ and remote, of the unincum- 

V)ered spirits of the virtuous and the just, 

^f the pure rewards and enjoyments of a 

liappier state. I had forgotten Switzer^ 

land, and M* Ruffigny, and the world, 

and myself. 

Accidentally I lifted my eye, and saw 
the countenance of my host fixed upon 
tne with peculiar intentness; a tear 

moistened 
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moistened the furrows of bis cheeks. 
This spectacle recalled me to the reg- 
ality of things about me ; but my heaft 
was softened by the images which bad 
passed through my thoughts^ and I could 
Bot speak r 

I have not named your father to you^ 
8»d M. Ruffigny. 

My dear father i — His name, uttered 
at that moment, awakened the best feekr 
ings of my souK 

Casimir j Casimir Fleetwood ! ex- 
claimed my host, where have yoii been ? 

lo France : at Paris. 

How have you been employed ? 

Not weU. My father sent me forth 
for improvement ; but I have been em« 
ployed in libertinism and dissipation.. 

Fleetwood,. I also am your father. 
And I will not be less indulgent, scarcely 
less anxious, than your natural parent. 
You know in gross, though you do not 
know in detail, th^ peculiar attachment 

I feel 
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I feel for every thing that bears the name 
of Fleetwood. Am I not your father ? 
^ This, sir, is the third day that I have 
ever seen yoa ; I know little of you yet ; 
the little I have observed has scarcely had 
time to strike its fibres deep in my bo- 
som. But all that I do know makes me 
presume that, were I worthy of ^he ho- 
nour, you are the person of all mankind 
whom I should prefer for an adoptive 
parent. 

Casimir ! my dear Casimir ! let not 
your ears for ever abhor the sound of 
my voice ; let not my form and my yu 
sag6 be for ever loathsome in your sight ! 
— -I cannot speak — 

. I understand you, sir. My father is 
dead ! 

Ruffigny held forward to me a letter. 
I took it from him j I gazed rriechanically 
on the superscription, but could not 
make out a syUable. My friend drew 
nearer to me ; he put his arm round me^ 

as 



4 
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as I sat ; I rested' my be^d on his shoul- 
der^ and burst into a flood of tears. 

The communication of this me]an«* 
choly intelligence no doubt affected me 
very differently from what it would other* 
wise have done^ in consequence of the 
frame of mind, which this day's excur- 
sion, and the various objects I had be- 
held, produced in me. My sensibility 
was increased by the preparation, and the 
impression I received was by so much 
the deeper. I do not pretend to di- 
vine RufEgny's motives for so con- 
triving the scene. Perhaps he knew 
enough of human nature to believe that 
it rarely happened to a son in the bloom 
of life, to break his heart for the loss of 
an aged parent. Perhaps he understood 
and disapproved of the train of life in 
which I had lately been engaged, and 
thought the thus softening my heart the 
most effectual way of recalling mc to my 
better self. 

5 Why, 
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Why, sir, cried I mournfully, did you 
suffer me to remain a moment in igno* 
ranee of this dreadful intelligence ? Why 
all this pomp of preparation ? What are 
scenery, and patriotism, and heroes, and 
the achievements of past ages to me ? 
What have I to do with all this world ? 
**.My father I my only friend ! — ^Wherc 
We I been ? Losing myself, while you 
«tood in need of my consolation 1 Break- 
iBg through every plan that was ar- 
ranged, loitering away my time among 
the frivolities and licentiousness of Paris, 
while you laid down an aching head in 
solitude, ^bile your pulses failed, and 
your eyq$- were closed in darkness ! 
Would to Qod it were in my power to 
recal a few past months! — No matter! 
My prospects and my pleasures are fi- 
nished ; my life is tarnished ; my peace 
is destroyed; I shall never again think 
•of myself with approbation, or with pa- 
tience ! . 

I did 
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I did not say all this aloud, though a 
part of it I did. The short time I had 
passed with Ruffigny was yet long 
enough to make me feel no sort of 
constraint in his presence. On the pre- 
sent occasion he did not attempt to con- 
sole me ; he left my grief to its natural 
course; we finished our voyage in si* 
lence. By degrees, as I recovered the 
use of my reason, I felt myself grateful 
for his kindness, and respected his judg* 
ment in this forbearance. 

The night of the day I have described 
did not pass in repose. Amidst short 
and disturbed slumbers I saw my father, 
I heard his voice. I roused myself, and 
returned to recollection. Dead ? said I. 
Impossible ! — Let the reader remember 
what I hdve already said of him, " He 
was the wisest and best man I knew. 
He had all those advantages from na» 
ture, and from the external endowments 
t)f fortune^ which were calcubted to 

maintain 
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maintain nly reverence. We had gra- 
dually become more qualified for each 
other's society and confidence. Our 
characters had many points of resem'* 
blancc: we were both serious^ both 
contemplative, both averse to the com- 
merce of the world." — ^This dear friend, 
(his sharer in all my interests, should I 
never meet again ? The well-known 
mansion in M€rionethshire, in which I 
l:iad passed all my boyish days, should I 
find it vacant of its respected inhabitant ? 
^3rbat mild and affectionate countenance, 
^ivhich for many years I had beheld every 
^ay, almost at every hour, should I never 
^gain behold it ? Sometimes he was my 
"play-fellow, and even shared in my 
childish amusements. The little imple* 
ments and mechanical contrivances upon 
which my boyish thoughts were employ, 
ed, and which my desires panted to re- 
alise, he would often lend his hand to 
assist me to form. His lessons w^re so 
-TOL. I. K paternal, 
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paternal, so indulgent, so considerate, -so 
well adapted to my Qpening powers 1 
The confidences he occasionally reposed 
in me, were so cordial ! His descriptions 
and pictures of things to excite my cu- 
riosity and emulation were so admirable ! 
I remembered how his manner succes* 
sively adapted itself to my growing years 
and demands, from prattling infancy to 
tbe full. stature of man. All these things 
rose at first confusedly to my mind, and 
jostled each other. Sometimes I endea- 
, voured with melancholy industry to ar- 
range them ; at other times I threw the 
reins on the neck of my imagination, and 
resigned myself to the guidance of for- 
tuitous associations. My life, said I, 
under the roof of my father was the re- 
ality of life. The period 1 spent at Ox- 
ford and Paris was an interval of inco- 
herence and inebriety. And this is all 
now ended I The reality of existence it 
for ever gone ! 
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Why is it that, from the hour I beard 
►f my father's decease to the present dU 
tant period, the remembrance of that mc- 
i ancholy event has always become asso- 
iated in my mind, with the rocks of 
►witzerland, and the lake of Uri ? One 
){ the most affecting of the catastrophes 
^hat beset this mortal existence, with 
Avhat is most solemn and sublime in the 
aspect of the universe ? Grief in all hu- 
man rainds soon assumes the character of 
a luxury to be indulged, aswell asofapaia 
to be endured. The mourner recollects 
With complacency the tenderness of his 
Jbcart and the purity of his feelings. This 
x^onscious recurrence of the scene in 
Xvhich my grief began, gave in my case 
to the grief itself a new merit at the tri- 
bunal of sentiment and taste. Honour- 
ed, beloved, ever-to-be-rcgretted author 
of my life ! Never were the ashes of an 
eastern monarch attended with so mag- 
nificent a funeral ! The deep glen of the 

K 2 dark 
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dark and tranquil lake of Uri was the 
cathedral in which the rites were so- 
lemnised 1 The chapel of the immortal 
Tell tolled out its beH to -proclaim the 
ceremony ! The patriots who, five cen~ 
tories ago, established the independence 
of Switzerland, composed the proces- 
sion that attended thee to the grave! 
All these images are for ever worked up 
together, and constitute in my memory 
one melancholy and indelible scene ! 

It was many days after the communi- 
cation of this intelligence before n>y 
mind could recover any tolerable com- 
posure. How various circumstances 
combined to make this a terrible blow 
to me ! I felt naked and unsheltered 
from the blasts of the world. I was like 
a vine that had long twined itself round 
the trunk of a sturdy oak, and from 
which at length the support and alliance 
of the oak is taken away. The shoots 
of my emulation and enterprise lay pro- 
strate 



I 
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stratc on the ground, and the fibres of 
my heart were torn and bleeding. If I 
had been present on this melancholy oc- 
casion^ if I had heard from my father the 
accents of a last farewel, if it had been 
permitted me to soften the last pangs of 
expiring life, to say to myself, I now see 
the friend whom I shall see no more^ to 
kiss his clay-cold forehead, to feel the 
affectionate pressure of his hand for the 
last time, my remorse would have been 
less. I remembered with insupportable 
anguish the manner in which my ab- 
sence had been employed. Not in 
Wholsome and salutary studies, not in 
\j6eful and improving meditation, not in 
isound observations upon the varieties of 
man and the distinguishing features of 
nations ; but in vice, in dissipation^ in 
>jvhat I was sure ray father would least of 
all have approved, in a timid and igno- 
minious sacrifice to the licentious raax^ 

ims 
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ims of a nation among whom I was a so- 
journer. 

The day after that of the lake of Uri^ 
I did not come out of my chamber. I 
had no courage to lift up my head^ and 
my passion once and again relieved it- 
self by a flood of tears. I sat for hours 
immoveable, engrossed in dim and incx- 
plicable reverie. This blunting of the 
senses was grateful and life-giving; the 
briof intervals in which I returned to my- 
self were filled with intolerable anguish. 
How happy was I yesterday ! exclaimed 
I to myself: how desolate to-day ! 
Nevertheless, I was yesterday as father- 
less as I am to-day ; my dear parent for 
more than two months has been no 
more : but I did not know my'misfor- 
tune ! With what pleasure did I receive 
the kindness, observe the habits, and spe- 
culate upon the propensities, of my fa- 
ther's friend ! With what interest did I 

set 
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set out yesterday morning upon the little 
excursion wc had planned ! How much 

4 

did I enjoy the scenery, as it was form- 
ed by the all-directing hand of nature, 
and as it was modified by the recollec- 
tion of the human acts which had there 
been performed I Cruel Ruffigny, ho\v 
could you suffer me to live under this 
delusion ! How could you look on, en- 
joying in malicious sport my blindness, 
and see me amuse myself with straws^ 
while the rock, upon which my habita- 
tion had rested, was dissolved away be- 
neath its foundations ! — Yet, why, ah, 
why has this delusion ever been taken 
away 1 Yesterday, and the day prece* 
ding, and the days before, I did not know 
»)y misfortune, and I was happy ! Oh, 
that this dream could have lasted for 
ever ! — ^I shall never again see my father,. 
—never, never ! — yet why might I not 
have been led on with the pleasing hoj)e, 
and have said, To-monovv, and to-mor- 
row, — 
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row, — a short time yet, — and we shall 
meet ! How happy, to have pursued an 
interminable route, and still have be- 
lieved that I was almost at my journey's 
end ! to have trusted for ever^ and con?* 
fided, as long as I continued to live ! 

My kind host sent me my morning's 
repast, but it stood by me untouched. 
Ever since I had received the news, I had 
a sensation within me, that rejected food,, 
as peremptorily as the glands of a person 
labouring under a hydrophobia, throw 
back the water he might attempt to ab- 
sorb. Dinner-time came; and hunger 
at length subdued the obstinacy of my 
grief. With bitter scorn of n)y own 
frailty, I swallowed a few morsels of the 
food which was set before me. In the 
evening Ruffigny entered my chamber. 
He sat down, and for some minutes 
continued' silent. At length he spoke. 
He did not ask me how I had rested, 
or how I felt mysel/^. He began with 

worda 
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"^^ords concerning my father ; he made 
^ calculation of their respective ages. I 
^ould not stand this ; to myself I had 
'Repeated my father's name a hundred 
^inies ; but I could not bear to hear it 
dformed by the voice of another. Ruf- 
:figny desisted. A few minutes more, 
and he returned to the same topic with 
some variation. I now endured it better. 
He pronounced an eulogium of my fa- 
ther's virtues. This was not altogether 
Without a soothing sensation ; though 
from time to time I covered my face 
Vvith my hands, struck my forehead with 
my clenched fist, and broke into other 
mechanical gestures of impatience. Rufi 
iigny spoke of the years he had spent in 
society with my father. He recollected 
a variety of little incidents and adven- 
tures, which had served to display his 
judgment and humanity, the resources 
ef his mind, and the generousness of his 
temper* If all this discour^ had- beea 

K 5 artificial^ 
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artificial^ if it had resembled the funieral 
encomium of a venal orator, it would 
only have irritated my impatience^ and 
increased my sorrows. But Ruffigny 
loved my father only less than I loved 
him. The chief differences were, that 
he had not seen him for years, and this 
had served him for a weaning ; and that 
the instinct of blood/ or that prejudice 
and sentiment which amply supply the 
place of instinct, was in full ascendancy 
in me, and was wanting in him. We 
mingled our tears. His discourse was 
the overflowing of his heart, a relief that 
was necessary to the anguish he felt, and 
to the restraint he had imposed upon 
himself in the two first days of my visits 
His sorrow would have produced more 
injurious effects upon him, had it not 
been that he felt it as a duty incumbent 
upon him to console mine. 

Ruffigny went on. A most valuable 
life has been terminated^ and you do well 

to 
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o weep. A great gap has been made 

n society ; and, though you are the 

rincipal loser, yet all who knew your 

father, particularly all who were within 

Teach of his wisdom or beneficence, are 

losers too. He has left a considerable 

estate, and there is need of some one to 

look into its condition and prosperity; 

He has left tenants, and they will miss 

his superintendence and indulgence. 

Because they have lost him, I hope that 

will not be a reason that they should 

lose you. Your father has perished from^ 

the face of the earth, but it is not your 

design that his memory should perisfo 

with him ! Strangers no doubt have af* 

ready given liim a grave. But shall not 

his son enquire what they have done> 

and supply what they may have left <ies- 

£cief^t ? Shall no stone mark the place 

where his ashes rest ? Shall no filial cu-* 

riosity demand, from those who were on- 

the spot^ the history of bis last moments,. 

the 
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the paroxysms he suffered, the consola- 
tions that relieved them, the last words 
which were breathed from his dying 
lips ? Shall no one endeavour to draw 
out an image of his life, by enquiring 
into his injunctions, and perpetuating 
the execution of those plans upon which, 
it may be, his affections were bent ? 
These are the duties of survivors ; it is 
in this way that our offspring prove their 
attachment to those, to whom they were 
boun4 in a thousand obligations. 

The discourse of RufEgny produced 
in me the i-evolution he meditated. I 
will set out for England this moment I 
cried I. 

Would it, answered Ruffigny, be any 
increase to your satisfaction that I should 
accompany you ? 

Good Heaven 1 venerable old man, 
exclaimed I, you cannot entertain the 
thought ? 

The wish to perform a pilgrimage to 

the 
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^lie tomb of my ancient friend is upper- 
smost in my heart. Will you permit me 
%o occupy a corner in the chaise that is to 
«onvey you to England ? 

I threw myself into his arms ; I burst 
into tears ; I even sobbed upon his bo- 
som. — My father is not wholly dead! 
What must be my obligation to the 
friend, who at such a moment is willing 
to supply his place ! 

When my first surprise at this gene- 
rous proposal had subsided, I argued 
With RufEgny : I objected his age and 
infirmities ; I intreated him to consider 
^'ell the extent of so unexampled a sacri- 
fice. My arguments were not urged 
>vith all the force of which they were 
capable ; my heart betrayed me ; my 
very soul thrilled with pleasure, and 
yearned over the old man who said. 
Shall I not accompany you to Eng«» 
land? 

My host concealed from me one part 

of 
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of the motive that induced him to thh 
extraordinary resolution. My father, as 
I have said, had furnished me with a 
most exemplary letter of introduction to 
his Swiss friend, and had trusted much 
to his affectionate and benevolent wis^ 
dom for the perfecting my character. 
When I least suspected it, my deceased 
parent had obtained accurate accounts of 
my proceedings in Oxford and at Paris, 
and had transmitted a faithful abstract of 
these accounts to M. RuiBgny . He was 
exceedingly anxious for the future pu- 
rity of my character and honour of my 
transactions, and was of opinion that a 
violent interference and a rude check 
put upon my excesses, was by no means^ 
the most effectual method for my refor- 
mation. He therefore scarcely seemed 
to be aware of my errors, at the time 
that he was most exactly informed of,, 
and most disapproved them. He be- 
lieved that an unsuccessful attempt to 

place 
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lace them before me in their full 
4 5ght, would be infinitely more injurious 
han if no attempt were made! His 
t dependence was upon my visit ta 
witzerland. He had the nK)st exalted 
otion of the talents^ the virtues and the 
.zeal of his friend in this corner of the 
"ivorld. He persuaded himself that the 
x)peration of novelty would be highly 
favourable to the accomplishment of his 
wishes, and that the unexpected meet- 
ing with a man so qualified, and the 
yet untried expedients which Rufligny 
Would employ for my improvement, 
Would produce the happiest effects. 

My fathers was now dead; and my 
host felt the task which had devolved 
upon him as of double obligation. I 
^as a legacy which the friend most dear 
to him on earth had bequeathed to him, 
and a trust which with his last breath he 
had consigned to his care. As a legacy, 

the 
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the long attachment he had felt to the 
name of Fleetwood made him regard me 
as the most valuable estate that could 
have been conveyed to him ; and as n, 
trusty there was nothing for which he 
more desired to live, than the faithfut 
discharge of what the person conferring 
that trust expected from him. When 
the choice of various means were in my* 
late father's power, he had fixed upon 
the vigHance and discretion of Ruffigny, 
as that by which he desired to secure 
my improvement and happiness. Had 
fate not bereaved me thus untimely of a 
father's care, he would no doubt have 
employed various engines and instru- 
ments for the same end. While a pa- 
rent's eye was upon me, however much 
he trusted to the discretion of this friend, 
Ruffigny would still have been a de- 
puty, not a principal. Now the task be- 
came entirely his, and every engage- 
ment 
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raent that he felt to the virtues and the 
ni^mory of my father, called upon him, 
2s the last tribute of friendship, to 
leav'^ no effort unexerted for my wel- 
fare 



CHAP. 
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zen in the canton of which he was a na- 
tive. His brother, sullen in his disposi- 
tion, perplexed and obscure in his in- 
tellect,, and rude and unconciliating in 
his manners, was as generally avoided,. 
Thfe common observation respecting him 
among the candid and good-humoured 
Swiss was. Our dislike is more than we 
can give a reason for; we agree to look 
upon him as a bad man, but where is the 
guilt he has committed ? 

Such was the guardian, into whose fa- 
mily I was at this time removed. He 
saw me in the circle of his own children 
with a scowling eye; Why, said he to 
himself, should this little vagabond be 
entitled to more property, than all* my 
children put together ? He will come 
into possession of superfluity, while his 
cousins, not less worthy than he, will 
see their lives withered, by the scanti^ 
ness of means which I have in vain 
exerted myself to increase.. 

Th<i 
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The observations my uncle had occa- 
sion to make upon me in the sequel, did 
notl^ any means tend to tranquillise the 
stohm already swelling in his bosom. 
His children inherited the same slowness 
3nd perplexity of intellect whicli charac- 
terised their father ; I ^as remarked to 
*iave that facility of apprehension ^nd 
9viickness of parts which distinguish- 
ed my deceased parent. Whatever we 
'darned as pupils, we learned together; 
^^ut I exceHed them all. Whenever, 
^^hich was not often, any visitor honour- 
ed our roof, we put ourselves forward 
>vith the easy frankness of Swiss man- 
ners, but I constantly bore away t1ie 
prize. In the little exercises of the ad- 
joining hamlet, in the questions pro- 
posed, and the remarks delivered, by 
the aged peasantry of the vicinage, the 
preference still fell to me. 

This was too much for my uncle's un- 
q;aiet temper to endure. Does the same 

fate. 
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fate, murmured he in his meditations, 
still pursue me? As I was constantly 
eclipsed by this urchin's father, so shall 
my children be for ever surpassed by the 
«on ? Is there a fatality entailed upon our 
race ? Surely from the womb there has 
"been an antipathy between us ; and, as 
long as the descendants of either exist, 
my progeny will for ever be made slaves 
io that of my brother ! 

About twelve months after the death 
of my father, my uncle had occasion to 
make a journey into France, and to my 
great surprise proposed to take me with 
him. My father had so disposed of his 
property, as to \^st in his brother, the 
fall possession of the income during my 
^minority, under the notion of a compen- 
sation for his ex pence and trouble in the 
•care of my education. Other parents in 
other countries would have been anxious 
that the greater part of the income 
should accumulate, for the purpose of 
5 supplying 
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Supplying me with a more ample fortune 
\vhen I came of age. But this idea is 
foreign to the simplicity of the country 
in which I was born. The property of 
which my father died possessed was, 
without farther improvement, fully equal 
to any estate in the canton ; and it would 
•have been more agreeable to his modes 
*of thinking, that I should, when arrived 
at yea'rs of discretion, come into posses- 
sion of the very income that he had re- 
ceived, than of a larger. 

One evil however originated in this 
OTode' of settling bis estate. My guar- 
dian found immediately aft-er the decease 
of my father a considerable improvement 
lo his own resources. The expences 
which were in any way necessary to me 
at this tender age were extremely small, 
and my uncle had of consequence the 
whole present emolument of my pro- 
:perty. This circumstance increased the 
strong dislike he entertained for me. 

His 
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His avaricious disposition caused him to 
look forward with horror to the time 
when it would be required of him to dis- 
burse large sun>s in the progress of my 
education, and with stiH greater horror 
to the period when it would be necessary 
to resign the whole. 

In our journey to France we were also 
accompanied by my eldest cousin^ a 
youth of about seventeen years of age. 
This lad had always treated me wfth sin- 
gular unkindness ; and at his age he was 
fcss under restraint from the laws of de- 
corum, and less capable of disguising his 
antipathies, than his father was. He 
»ever looked upon me but with a scowl 
of dislike ; he never spoke to me but in 
a tone of severity and harshness. Some 
of his brothers were as young as myself, 
and to these he was a sour and unripened 
tyrant. Nevertheless, when it was my 
misfortune to have any difference with 
them (and indeed we never agreed), he 

was 
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^as always, when appealed to, of the 
P^rty against me, and his decisions were 
Announced by cuffs and blows innu- 
'^erable. 

When we arrived at Lyons, my uncle 
^^id aside his proper name, and caused * 
*^innself to be called M. Mouchard. 
^pon this occasion he called me in, 
^*^d addressed me in a style of unusual 
^^t-iousoess. He had taken me round 
^^^^ town of Lyons, shown me the best 
^ wildings, and the handsomest of the 
^^turbs, conducted me to the public 
%^rdens and the theatres, and endea- 
voured by every means to make it ap- 
T>^ar in my eyes an agreeable residence. 
5^t was indeed a perfect contrast to the 
\A'ild and severe faces exhibited by the 
Qanton of Uri ; and to my foolish and 
5iiexperien6ed heart the populous streets, 
the thronged exchange, the crowded 
walks and the illuminated theatres ap- 
peared like fairy-land. 

yoL. I. L When 
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When I return home, said my tmclcy 
it is my intention to leave you at Lyons. 
My heart leaped within me at the intel- 
ligence, and I expressed my delight in 
unequivocal terms. Unfortunate as I 
was, I had no prepossessions to attach 
me to my native land. While my pa- 
rents lived, I indeed loved it. All my 
hours had been winged with joy, and 
I experienced those pleasing emotions 
which arise in the human heart, when 
we perceive that we are looked on with 
partiality and affection by all around us. 
But the last of my parents had now been 
dead more than a year, and since that 
time the scene had been completely re- 
versed. It was indeed an irksome and a 
melancholy year to me. Till then I 
had been a spoiled child; but in my 
new situation I was neglected and dis- 
liked by all. Wherever I was, I was 
*one too much ; whatever I did, my 
uncle and my cousins were sure to dis- 
approve. 
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approve. I did not feel this so much at 
^^I'st; perhaps the unkindness I expe- 
rienced was at first not so great as it 
^^iterward became. I made those exer- 
'^lons which have already been men- 
ioned, and gained the applause of the 
eighbourhood and the envy of my 
ousins. But mine perhaps was not an 
age to struggle with discouragement ; 
-nor had the tenderness and indulgence 
of my first education prepared me for it. 
The volatility of youthful spirits in part 
supported me ; but I had fits of melan- 
choly and depression, greater than might 
have been expected at so early a period 
of life. Gradually I' came to hate the 
scenery about me, and to loath the rou- 
tine of the passing day. 

** Your father," continued my uncle, 
" left you to my care, and many have 
been the anxious hours which this guar- 
dianship has cost me. My brother was 
a very foolish man, and has bred you in 

L 2 such 
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such a manner that you will be a great 
trouble to any one who has to do with 
you. If you had been brought up so- 
berly and strictly like your cousins^ you 
would have been a very different sort of 
a boy ; but that, poor child, is not your 
fault. I have tried to bring you into 
order; but I see it is necessary you 
should go out into the world. My bro- 
ther, with all his mistakes, was my bro- 
ther still ; and you must needs think 
that I will do every thing in my power 
for the service of his child. 

^^ William, you must be aware that, if 
I had not a good opinion of your capa- 
city, I should not talk thus to a child of 
your years. You certainly do not want 
for capacity, though you are a very per- 
verse and wicked boy. I must own 
that I do not expect any good of you ; 
but, if you come to harm, it shall not be 
through my fault. You will live, I 
hope, to thank me from the bottom of 

your 
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'^Ur heart for what I am now doing for 

" There is one thing more I have to 
^ay to you, a part of which you can un- 
derstand, and a part you cannot. The 
Jpart you can understand, I will explain 
to you ; the part you cannot, you must 
trust for to my superior judgment, and to 
the paternal care I have ever shown for 
you. 

" You have observed, that, since I 
came to this city, I have called myself 
Mr, Mouchard. 'I'hat is to * be vour 
name ; you are to be called William 
Mouchard, You are a native of Bellin- 
zone ; that is the story I shall tell of you, 
and that you are to uphold. There are 
many things that a child of your years 
cannot comprehend ; you do not know 
what is good for you, and must trust to 
the better discernment of your elders. 
This I have to tell you ; you must never 
on any account mention my real name 

or 
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or your own ; you must never mention 
the canton of Uri, or any one of the 
mountains and valleys among which you 
have, been brought up. You must never 
write to me or to any creature in Swit- 
zerland ; you must never make any en^ 
quiries, or give the least sign that you 
are alive, I shall have jny eyes on you ; 
I shall provide generously for your sup- 
port ; and, when I please, shall write to 
you, or come myself to sec how you are 
going on. Upon this point, boy, I must 
deal plainly with you. All my attention 
is directed to your welfare, and I have 
only this injunction to give you. Upon 
your observance of it, depends every 
thing that is dear toyou. The moment 
you break it in the minutest particle, the 
most terrible misfortunes will instantly 
overwhelm you. I cannot tell you what 
they are ; they are so great, that your 
understanding would be wholly unable 
to comprehend them. But be sure of 

this^ 
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^^is, all I do IS for your advantage. 
>Vhen you least expect it, you will see 
that it is so. Remember and tremble ! 
I put the happiness of your whole life 
into your own disposal." 

It is inconceivable with what strange 
sensations I listened to this harangue. 
The phrases my uncle had employed, of 
the superior judgment of our elders, the 
incapacity and blindness of children, and 
every thing that older people do being 
calculated for our good, was the cant 
^vbich I had incessantly heard during the 
last year ; and, though these phrases 
certainly were never employed upon a 
more unworthy occasion, they excited 
in me a mysterious sensation of reve- 
rence and awe, which I felt incapable to 
shake off. A doubtful opinion. Was this 
genuine kindness ? Was it a masked 
hostility ? hung about me, and perplexed 
my resolutions. I was not however long 
in doubt. - 1 was delighted with the city 

of 
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of Lyons; I could not endure Ihe thought 
of returning to njy uncle and his family. 
I looked upon my native home, now that 
my parents were removed from the stage 
of life, with horror; but I was in the 
. morning of my days, and was inclined 
to regard every thing new, with hope, 
with exultation, and a bounding heart. 

One thing appeared to me singular. 
My uflcle told me that Lyons was to be 
the place of my abode ; but he men- 
tioned nothing to me of the particular 
situation in which I was to be placed. 
Was I to be put en pension at a boarding- 
school, or how ? If I were, methought I 
should like to have seen beforehand the 
house in which I was to reside, the mas- 
ter who was to instruct me, the youths 
who were to be my companions. But I 
was totally destitute of every sort of 
knowledge of the world, and was in the 
hands of my envious and bad- hearted 
uncle to dispose of as he pleased. This 

might, 
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ight, for anght I knew, be the esta- 
lished mode of proceeding in all similar 
ceases. It was perhaps one of those points^ 
"^hich were reserved for the wisdom of 
our elders to decide npbn, and which the 
capacity of a child like me was held un- 
able to Comprehend. 

We bad been now ten days at Lyons> 

and the next morning was fixed i(0 my 

uncle and my cousin to set out upon 

their return. In the evening a M. Vau- 

blanc visited us in our hotel. This is 

the gentleman, said my uncle, who is so 

obliging as to provide an a{)artment for 

you in his ho'use. I liad never seen him 

before. He was a little man^ with blacky 

straight hair; his countenanceclear anjt 

-sensible, but with muscles thst had not 

often been moulded into the expression 

of pity or tenderness-. His dress was 

exceedingty plain, not without some ap«- 

pearances of negligence and dirt. My 

uncle and' he talked a great deal about 

L 5 ' the 
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the silk-manufactures of Lyons ; my 
guardian seeming to be desirous •of in* 
formation under this head^ and the 
stranger well qualified to afibrd it. 
Neither of them took much notice of 
me^ and at an early hour I was directed 
to go to bed. My little man^ said the 
Lyonnese, taking me by the hand, but 
with no expression of kindness, you will 
be very comfortable at my house ; I 
have two little boys just about your age, 
and you wtll be nice playmates together. 
Good night ! I shall come for you^in the 
morning. 

I conceived no flattering augury in 
behalf of my new landlord. What had 
pleased me in Lyons was the squares, 
the public gardens, and the theatres. 
These were exactly calculated to soothe 
my youthful curiosity. The plar.nness 
of the appearance of M. Vaublanc, and 
the dryness of his manners, were in per- 
feet contrast with these. There was 

some- 
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something in them which tended to 
chill the imagination, and inspire a 
dreary presentiment of the future. 

Yet I was willing to launch on this 
untried sea. I said. No, I will not go 
back with my uncle !— The morning of 
our separation was heavy, and presently 
began to pour down torrents of rain. 
My uncle at parting put a louis d'or into 
my hand ; I thought I never felt any 
thing so cold as his hand, when I touch-* 
^d it for the last time. My ^cousin pre- 
sented me with a three livres piece. 

You wonder perhaps at my recollect- 
ing so minutely a scene which passed at 
so early an age. But you will presently 
perceive what reasons there were that 
compelled me to recollect it. Accus- 
toming myself to contain my recollec- 
tions and ruminations in my own bosom, 
they took so much the deeper root. 

M. Vaublanc was punctual in meeting 
and receiving me^ at the very instant 

that 
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that my uncle was stepping into the car- 
riage which was to convey him to the 
foot of the mountains. I never saw or 
heard of my guardian from this mo- 
ment. 

The wheels of the coach slowly rolled 
away, and my new landlord led me down 
another street. Our walk was not short, 
and we arrived at the meanest part o( 
the city. M. Vaublanc led me up a 
narrow and silent alley. When we had 
passed through two-thirds of it, This^ 
said he, is my house. 

We entered, and were received by his 
wife, a woman plain and neat in her 
dress, and of a notable appearance. 
Presently came in the two boys he men- 
tioned to me. They were clothed in 
remarkably coarse attire, and the rude- 
ness of their countenances, and ungain- 
Jiness of their carriage, well correspon- 
ded to their dress. All together, the al- 
ley, the darkness of the apartments, the 

appear- 
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appearance of the family, exceedingly 
displeased me. And. this, thought I, 
is my residence in the magnificent city 
of Lyons ! My youthful senses had been 
idly dazzled with the gaudiness of arti- 
ficial life as I had here first seen it. But 
I could not help saying to myself, How 
preferable are the mountains, and cas- 
cades, and cheerful cottages, of the Swiss 
to this miserable alley ! 

In one respect however my situation 
Vas better than I began to expect it 
would be. After two or three days I 
was conducted to one of the most re- 
spectable seminaries of education in the 
city of Lyons, such as young persons, of 
the rank of the little Vaublancs never 
entered ; where, under masters of great 
knowledge and humanity, I began to be 
initiated in every species of learning suit- 
able to my age. What was my uncle's 
motive for taking this step, so little in 
consistency with those which afterward 

followed, 
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followed^ I could never exactly conjec- 
ture. Perhaps he was desirous of letting 
me down by degrees, and had not the 
courage to drive me to despair at once, 
and risk the consequences which that 
state of mind might produce. Perhaps, 
wicked as he was, he could not himself 
form his resolutions immediately, and 
only by degrees worked up his mind to 
the plan which was intended to termi- 
nate in my rufn. 

Be this*^s it will, the studies and ac-^ 
complishments in the pursuit of which [ 
w^as now engaged, afforded me much 
gratification. Though I had at first 
been dazzled with the splendours of 
Lyons, I knew that pleasure was not 
considered as the business of life; and, 
regarding the acquisition of liberal know- 
ledge as a badge of honour, I was willing 
to cultivate those improvements which 
.ipught fit me to discharge with respec* 
t^bility the ofiSices of a man. I recol- 
lected 



/ 
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lected that in my native province I had 
always appeared to advantage in the field 
of emulation, and this naturally inspired 
mc with an appetite for similar experi- 
raents. My parts were quick ; my ap- 
prehension was clear ; and I almost con- 
stantly obtained the praise and encou- 
ragement of the regents. The only mor- 
tification I suffered, during this period, /' 
was in going home every evening to M. 
Vaublanc's. There was such a contrast 
between his manners, and tUbse' of my 
instructors ! His children were so sordid 
and groveling in their habits, compared 
with the generous minds and spirited 
tempers of my school-fellows with whom 
I associated in the course of the day ! 



CHAP- 
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CHAPTER XI. 

I HAD for about three months frequent* 
ed the lessons of my instructors, when 
one morning the elder of Vaublanc's sons 
came to my bed-side at about six o'clock, 
and bade me rise immediately, for his 
father wanted to speak to me. I obeyed. 

My little lad, said Vaublanc, you arc 
not to go to school to-day. 

No, sir? What, is it a red-letter 
day ? 

Your uncle has written to me to put 
you into a different birth. 
' Ah, I am very sorry ! Ours is a sweet 
school, and I like the masters and every 
body that belongs to it. 

William Mouchard, said my host, I 
know very little of you or your uncle 
either. But that is nothing to me. 

While 
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"While he requires of me nothing that it 
IS contrary to my notions, or out of my 
way, to do, I intend to be his fair and 
punctual correspondent. All that he 
said to me while he was at Lyons, was 
like an honest man. He said, he had a 
numerous family of his own, and that he 
could not do much for you, an orphan 
cast upon his charity, 

I stared. I remembered the severe 
injunctions of my guardian^ and was si- 
lent. 

It appears that he has bad repeated 
misfortunes in the world, and that he 
can just make shift to bring up his chil- 
dren in a humble way. It cannot there- 
fore be expected that he should do much 
for you. I can make his case my own, 
and J am sure I should look to my own 
flesh and blood. He has resolved to keep 
you from starving, and that is very ge- 
nerous of him. There is only one thing 
I cannot understand : Why he sent you 

to 
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to this school at all. I think he was out 
in his judgment there. 

This was the first time in my life, that 
the ideas of subsistence and property 
had been plainly stated to me. My no- 
tions, like a child's, were very confused 
on the subject. But, I suppose, pro- 
ceeding by a sort of implicit conclusion 
from the visible circumstances of my fa- 
ther, I had always considered myself as 
entitled to a full participation of those 
benefits and blessings which a child can 
enjoy. What Vaublanc said however, 
convinced me that my uncle was de- 
ceiving him. I understood little of the 
descent of property, and whether, upon 
my father's death, it ought to devolve 
to his son or his brother; but I under- 
stood still less of the equity of just pre- 
seiTing from death by hunger the only 
son of a man, who had possessed every 
luxury and indulgence that were in use 
in his country. In a word^ the views 

now 
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now stated to me, enlightened my un- 
derstanding at once ; and, when I found 
myself tlius thrown upon the world, I' 
apprehended, as it were by necessity, 
the laws and constitutions of human 
life. 

What is to be done with me, sir? 
said I. 

You must do as I do, replied Vau- 
blanc. People who have nobody else 
to n>aintain them, maintain themselves. 
You have seen shoemakers, and smiths, 
and jbiners at their work ? 

They get money by their work, and 
with that money they buy meat and 
drink ? Does my uncle wish me to learn 
to be a smith or a joiner ? 

No, no. Any body that taught you to 
be these trades would require to be paid 
for the trouble of teaching you, and you 
would get nothing by it these seven 
years. We have a trade in Lyons that 
we teach to younkers for nothing. 

And 
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And shall I get money by my wgrk 
immediately ? 

No, not for a month. 

What shall I get then ? 

Twelve sous a week*. 

Will that be enough to save every 
body else the trouble of paying any 
thing for my food, and my lodging, and 
my clothes ? 

That it will not* A sprigs like you, 
cannot do that ; he must do what he 
can. 

And my uncle will 'pay the rest ? 

He cannot help himself.— You are 
willing then t6 do what I have been tel- 
ling you ? 

I must not say much about my willing- 
ness, M. Vaublanc. I never did any 
work in my life. 

The more is the pity ! In Lyons we 
find work for chiMren from four years 
old: sometimes sooner. 

* Five-pence English. 

And 
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And in in the country I come* 

:from, the children never do any work, 

^ill they are almost as tall as their fathers. 

They do little offices indeed to be useful 

sometimes, but nothing like what you 

call working for their living. I do not 

know which way is right ; but I know 

which is agreeable. I should not so 

much matter a little hardship ; but you 

say, I must go no more \o school. — I 

cannot think why, M. Vaublanc, you 

asked any thing about my willingness ! 

And, saying this,' a flood of tears 

> burst from my eyes. 

When a school-boy, continued I, is to 
be punished, the master never asks him' 
whether he chooses it. — M. Vaublanc, 
I cannot help myself. I am in a strange 
country, and have neither father, nor 
mother, nor any body to care for me. 
Take me, and dispose of me, as you 
please, and as you tell me my uncle di- 
rects. I daresay, you are a just man, and 

will 
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Will do me no barm. Wherever you 
put me, I will endeavour to be a good 
boy, and that nobody shall be angry with 
me. I will be attentive, and learn as 
well as I can, and work as hard as I can. 
But, pray, pray, M. Vaublanc, do not 
ask me another time, whether I am 
wilh'ng ? 

That will do, boy, said he, nodding 
his head. You will get better satisfied 
with your situation, as you grow used 
to it. 

Saying this, he put on his hat, and 
bid me follow him. As we passed 
along : 

You know, I believe, what I am ? 

I have heard : a manufacturer of silk. 

One part of this business is to pre- 
pare the silk, as it comes from the worm, 
for the sempstress and the weaver. This 
is done bv means of mills : I have two 
or three large ones, and employ a great 
number of work-people in them. — You 
4 bad 
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liad rather work for me, than for a mas- 
ter you did not know ? 

That I had ! The thing is frightful to 
me, because it is a thing I never thought 
of. But I should fear it more, if it 
placed me altogether among strangers. 

You cannot think, pursued M. Vau- 
blanc, what an advantage these mills are 
to the city of Lyons. In other places 
children are a burthen to their poor pa- 
rents ; they have to support them, till 
they are twelve or fourteen years of age, 
before they ciin do the least thing for 
their own maintenance : here the case is 
entirely otherwise. In other places they 
run ragged and wild about the streets : 
no such thing is to be seen at Lyons. 
In short, our town is a perfect paradise. 
We are able to take them at four years 
of age, and in some cases sooner. Their 
little fingers, as soon as they have well 
learned the use of them, are eniployed 
for the relief of their parents, who have 

brought 
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brought them up from the breast. They 
learn no bad habits; but are quiet, and 
orderly, and attentive, and industrious. 
What a prospect for their future lives ! 
God himself must approve and bless a 
race who are thus early prepared to be of 
use to themselves and others. Among 
us it is scarcely possible there should be 
such a thing as poverty. We have no 
such thing as idleness, or lewdness, or 
riot, or drunkenness, or debauchery of 
any sort. Let the day of judgment 
come when it will, it will never surprise 
us in a situation in which we should be 
ashamed to be found. 

I never heard M. Vaublanc so 
eloquent. . Eloquence was not his 
characteristic; but he was now on 
his favourite fop*, a topic intimately 
connected with his fame, his country, 
and the patriotic services which he ren- 
dered her. He did not completely re- 
collect, while he talked on so interesting 

a subject, 
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a subject, that he was addressing himself 
to a child, scarcely more than eight years 
of age. Some things that he said, were 
not exactly in accord with the vivacity of 
my temper, and the present state of my 
feelings. But on the whole I was fixed 
and penetrated by the warm colouring 
he bestowed on his picture ; I checked 
the rebelliousness of my heart, and said. 
Probably it is better for me that I should 
be admitted into so pure and exemplary 
a society ; jl longed to set my foot upon 
the threshold of the terrestrial paradise 
he described. 

My impatience was speedily gratified. 
We entered a very spacious building, 
which was divided however no otherwise 
than into four rooms, floor above floor.' 
The lower or under-ground apartment 
was occupied by the horse that gave mo- 
tion to the mill, and that was relieved 
every hour. Two horses were the stock 
to each mill. Above-stairs the walla 

VOL. I. M were 
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were lined on three sides, with the reels, 
or, as the English manufacturers call 
them, swifts, which received the silk, as 
it was devolved from certain bobbins. 
Of these there were about eleven hun- 
dred in the first floor, as many in the se- 
cond, and as many in the third ; in all 
between three and four thousand. It 
was curious to recollect that all these^ by 
means of wheels and other contrivances 
in the machine, were kept in perpetual 
motion by a single quadruped. In each 
apartment I saw several men, more wo- 
men, and a greater number of children, 
bufflly employed. M. Vaublanc was so 
obliging as to take me over the whole, 
before he assigned me my task. 

You will not' suppose there was any 
thing very cheerful or exhilarating in 
the paradise we had entered. The idea 
of a mill is the antipathy of this. One 
perpetual, dull, flagging sound pervaded 
the whole. The walls were bare ; the 

inha- 
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inhabitants were poor. The children 
in general earned little more than 
twelve sous in a week; most of the wo- 
men, and even several of the men, but 
about one French crown ^. Wc must 
correct our ideas, and imagine a very so- 
ber paradise, before we can think of ap- 
plying the name to this mansion. 

I was most attentive to the cmploy- 
tnent of the children, who were a pretty 
equal number of both sexes. There 
were about twenty on each floor, sixty in 
all. Their chief business was to attend 
to the swifts; the usual number being 
fifty-six which was assigned to the care 
of each child. The threads, while the 
operation of winding was going on, were 
of course liable to break ; and, the mo- 
ment a thread was broken, the benefit of 
the swift to which it belonged was at a 
stand. The affair of the child was, by 

* Two and sixpence English. 

M 2 turning 
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turning round the swift, to find the end, 
and then to join it to the corresponding 
end attached to the bobbin. The child 
was to superintend the progress of these 
fifty-six threads, to move backward and 
forward in his little tether of about ten 
feet, and, the moment any accident hap- 
pened, to repair it. I need not tell you 
that I saw no great expressions of cheer- 
fulness in either the elder or the younger 
inhabitants of these walls : their occupa- 
tions were too anxious and monotonous 
— the poor should not be too much ele- 
vated, and incited to forget themselves. 
There was a kind of stupid and hopeless 
vacancy in every face: this proceeded 
from the same causes. 

Not one of the persons before me 
exhibited any signs of vigour and ro- 
bust health. They were all sallow; 
their muscles flaccid, and their form 
emaciated. Several of the children ap- 
peared to me, judging from their size, 

to 
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to be under four years of age — I never 
saw such children. Some were not tall 
enough with their little arms to reach the 
swift ; these had stools, which they car- 
ried in their hands, and mounted as oc- 
casion offered. A few, I observed, had 
a sort of iron buskins on which they 
were elevated ; and, as the iron was 
worked thin, they were not extremely 
unwieldy. Children, before they had 
learned that firm step with the sole of 
the natural foot, without which it is im- 
possible ever to be a man, were thus dis- 
ciplined to totter upon stilts. But this 
was a new invention, and not yet fully 
established. 

This, or nearly all this, I observed 
upon my first survey of M. Vaublanc's 
manufactory. In addition to this I af- 
terward found, what you will easily con- 
ceive, that it was not without much seve- 
rity that the children were trained to the 
regularity I saw. Figure toyourself a 

child 
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child of three or four years of age. The 
jnind of a child is essentially indepen- 
dent ; he does not, till he has been form- 
ed to it by hard experience, frame to 
himself the ideas of authority and subjec- 
tion. When he is rated by his nurse, 
he expresses his mutinous spirit by pier- 
cing cries ; when he is first struck by her 
in anger, he is ready to fall into convul- 
sions of rage: it almost never happens 
otherwise. It is a long while (unless be 
is unmercifully treated indeed) before a 
rebuke or a blow produces in him im- 
mediate symptoms of submission. Whe- 
ther with the philosopher we chuse to 
regard this as an evidence of our high 
destination, or with the theologian cite 
it as an indication of our universal de- 
pravity, and a brand we bear of Adam's 
transgression, the fact is indisputable. 
Almost all that any parent requires of a 
child of three or four years of age con- 
sists in negatives : stand still : do not 
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go there : do not touch that. He 
scarcely expect^ or desires to obtain from 
him any mechanical attention. CorN 
trast this with the situation of the chil- 
dren I saw : brought to the mill at six 
m the morning; detained till six at 
night i and, with the exception of half- 
^n-hour for breakfast, and an hour at 
dinner, kept incessantly watchful over 
the safety and regularity of fifty- si 3k 
threads continually turning. By my 
soul, I am ashamed to tell you by what 
expedients they are brought to this un- 
intermitted vigilance, this dead life, this 
inactive arid torpid industry ! 

Consider the subject in another light. 
Liberty is the school of understandings 
This is not enough adverted to. Every 
boy learns more in his hours of play, than 
in his hours of labour. In school he 
lays in the materials of thinking ; but in 
his sports he actually thinks : he whets 
his faculties, and he opens his eyes. The 

child 
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child from the moment of his birth is an 
experimental philosopher : he essays his 
organs and his limbs^ and learns the use 
of his muscles. Every one who will at- 
tentively observe him, will find that this 
is his perpetual employment. But tbc 
whole process depends upon liberty. 
Put him into a mill, and his understand- 
ing will improve no more than that of 
the horse which turns it. I know that 
it is said that the lower orders of the 
people have nothing to do with the cul- 
tivation of the understanding ; though 
for iny part I cannot see how they would 
be the worse for that growth of practi- 
cal intellect, which should enable tbem 
to plan and provide, each one for him- 
self, the increase of his conveniences and 
competence. But be it so 1 I know that 
the earth is the great Bridewel of the 
universe, where spirits, descended from 
heaven, are committed to drudgery and 
bard labour. Yet I should be glad that 

our 
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our children, up to a certain age, were 
exempt ; sufficient is the hardship and 
subjection of their whole future life; 
methinks, even Egyptian taskmasters 
would consent that they should grow 
up in peace, till they had acquired the 
strength necessary for substantial ser- 
vice. 

Liberty >s the parent of strength. Na- 
ture teaches the child, by the play of the 
muscles, and pushing out his limbs in 
every direction, to give them scope to 
develop themselves. Hence it is that 
he is so fond of sports and tricks in the 
open air, and that these sports and tricks 
are so beneficial to him. He runs, he 
vaults, he climbs, he practises exactness of 
eye, and sureness of aim. His limbs grow 
straight and taper, and his joints well- 
knit and flexible. The mind of a child 
is no less vagrant than his steps j it pur- 
sues the gossamer, and flies from ob- 
ject to object^ lawless and unconfined : 

M 5 aud 
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and it is equally necessary to the deve- 
lopfnent of his frame, that his thoughts 
and his body should be free from fet- 
ters. But then be cannot earn twelve 
soivs a week. These children were un- 
couth and ill-grown in every limb, and 
were stiff and decrepid in their carriage, 
so as to seem like old men. At four 
years of age they could earn salt to their 
bread; but at forty, if it were possible 
they should live so long, they could not 
earn bread ta their salt. They were 
made sacrifices, while yet tender ; and, 
like the kid, spoken of by Moses, were 
seethed and prepared for the destroyer in 
their mother's milk. This is the case in 
no state of society, but in manufacturing 
towns. The children of gipsies and sa- 
vages have ruddy cheeks and a sturdy 
form, can run like lapwings, and climb 
trees \^ilh the squirrel. 



CHAP- 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Y oir will readily imagine what a thun- 
der-stroke it was to me, to be entered as 
one of the members in this vast machine. 
Up to the period of eight years of age I 
had been accustomed to walk upon the , 
level plain of human society ; I had sub- 
mitted to my parents and instructors j 
but I had no idea that there was any 
class or cast of my fellow- creatures, su- 
perior to that in which I was destined ta 
move. This persuasion inspires into the 
heart, particularly the heart of the young,. 
such gaiety of temper, and graceful con- 
fidence in action ! Now I was cast down 
at once, to be the associate of the lowest 
class of mechanics, paupers, brutified ia 
intellect, and squalid in attire. 

I had however the courage to make up 

my 
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my resolution at once to the calamities 
of my station. I saw what it was to 
which it would be necessary for me to 
submit ; and I felt too prond^ to allow 
myself to be driven by blows and hard 
usage to that from which I could not 
escape. I discharged with diligence the 
task assigned me, and wasted in torpid 
and melancholy labour the hours of the 
day. 

What may appear strange, this terrible 
reverse of fate by no means operated to 
stupefy my intellect. I was like those 
victims of Circe that we read of in Ho- 
mer, who,^ though they had lost the ex- 
ternal symbols of a superior nature, re- 
tained the recollection of what they had 
been, and disgust at what they were* 
You will perhaps scarcely suppose that 
my age was ripe enough for this. If I 
had been removed to a pleasing scene^ 
if I had continued a pupil in the schools 
cJC liberal education^ the impressions of 

my 
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my early years would probably have 
faded by degrees from my mind. But 
in the dreary situation in which I was 
now placed, they were my favourite con- 
templation ; I thought of them for ever. 
It was by remembering them only, that 
I felt the difference between myself and 
the squalid beings around me. When 
Adam and Eve were driven out of Para- 
dise, and turned loose upon the dreary 
and inhospitable plains, how fondly did 
they recollect the bowers and lawns they 
had quitted, the luxuriant flowers and 
blushing fruits,, and the light and sootb<* 
ing employments which had there been 
their pursuit I 

It was naturally to have been ex- 
pected, that I should look back to 
my native country^ and,, finding myself 
thus cruelly and iniquitously treated, 
sI)ouId seek among the scenes and the* 
acquaintances of my infant years the re- 
dress of my grievances. If X had return- 
ed 
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ed to the vale of Urseren and the foot of 
the St. iGothard, nay, if I had whispered 
the particulars of my story in the ears of 
one man of eminence and respect within 
the circuit of Switzerland, it cannot be 
but that I should have found a friend, a 
protector and a champion. But I dared 
not do this. The mysterious threaten- 
ings of my uncle still sounded in my 
ears. He had given me a new name ; 
he had left me among new faces ; he had 
entered me upon a new species of exist- 
ence. He had expressly prohibited all 
reference and connection between my 
former and my present state. What did 
this mean ? I had too little knowledge 
of the modes of human life to be able to 
appreciate his menaces. This was the 
second revolution in my fortune. By 
the death of my father I found myself 
placed in absolute dependence upon an 
uncle, who had before had no power 
over me. A child has no standard within 

himself 
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himself for these things ; he is sensible 
of his own weakness ; he watches the 
carriage and demeanour of the persons 
about him, and from thence judges what 
he is, and what he can be. 

The injustice practised toward me by 
my uncle rendered me from the period 
of my removal to Lyons a creature of 
soliloquy and reverie. Children at the 
early age at which I then was, are usu- 
ally all frankness and communication ; 
they tell to their companion!' and play- 
mates every thing they know, and every, 
thing they conjecture. I had a secret 
that must never be uttered. Once or 
twice in the few months in which I fre- 
quented the school I have mentioned 
(for afterward my temptations grew less), 
I was on the point of disclosing my his- 
tory to a youthful favourite. But, when 
I had half resolved to unload my bosom, 
such apprehension suddenly seized me, 
that my tongue faltered, and my heart 

beat 
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beat with violence^ as if it would choke 
me. At one time, walking with my 
youngster-friend on a narrow bank, just 
as I had prepared myself to speak, my 
foot slipped, and I sprained my ancle, so 
as to occasion a considerable swelling. 
At another, by a strange coincidence, a 
terrible clap of thunder burst upon me> 
succeeded by uncommon lightning and 
rain, which of necessity forced the 
thoughts both of my companion and 
myself intd a new channel. These ac- 
cidents took a superstitious hold of my 
fancy, and made me more reluctant than 
before to break the injunctions which 
had been laid upon me. 

Had I dared to attempt to deliver my- 
self from the cruel bondage into which 
I had been kidnapped, it would have 
been a very arduous task for a child of 
little more than eight years of age. I 
might have chosen for my confident and 
preserver some creature of my uncle, 

and 
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and have thus rendered my situation 
more desperate. No indifferent man 
would have undertaken my cause and 
iny rescue ; he would have looked on 
my distress with a sense of momentary 
compassion, and then, like the Levitein 
the parable, have passed by on the other 
side. It could be only a man of warm 
humanity, animated with a strong love 
of justice and hatred of oppression, that, 
for the sake of me, a friendless outcast 
and an exile, would have strung himself 
to the encounter of prosperous and suc- 
cessful vice. It would naturally have 
required on my part, that I should have 
digested a resolute plan, and have per- 
sisted in the execution in spite of every 
obstacle that might arise. 

But I had by no means the courage 
adequate to such an exploit. I felt like 
one of those unhappy beings we read of 
in books of supernatural adventures, who 
are placed in the hands of some powerful 

genius 
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genius invisible to mortal sight, who dare 
not move lest they should meet with his 
hand, nor speak lest they should oftend 
an unknown and never-absent auditor. 
It was thus I feared the ascendancy of 
my unck3. If men of powerful and vi- 
gorous minds, a Rousseau and others, 
have surrendered themselves up to the 
chimeras of a disturbed imagination^ and 
have believed that they were eyery where 
at the disposal of some formidable and 
secret confederacy, wha-t wonder that I, 
a boy of eight years old, should be sub- 
ject to a similar alarm ? Childhood is the 
age of superstition. The more I indul- 
ged this fear, the more my terror grew ;, 
and, in a short time, I believe I could 
sooner have died, than have brought my- 
self to divulge a secret, the publication 
of which so obviously led to my benefit. 
Thus, by the machinations of my cruel 
guardian, I was involved in a state of 
slavery, body and soul, such as has 

seldom 
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seldom been the lot of a human crea- 
ture. 

I remained for a considerable time an 
inmate of my prison-house. M. Vau- 
blanc found that a person, so mean in 
his destination as I was, was not entitled 
to the luxuries and refinements of his 
mansion and board, and placed me as a 
lodger with one of the labourers in bis 
mill. At the same time be took from me 
the clothes which I had hitherto worn, 
and assigned me a garb similar to that of 
my fellow- slaves. Thus I became in all 
external respects like the companions 
with, whom I was now associated ; and» 
whatever I might feel within, could in 
no point be distinguished by the com- 
mon observer from the miserable beings 
around me. I became familiar with ob- 
jects of distress. The sort of training 
and drilling, necessary at first to preserve 
an infant during twelve hours together 
from the guilt of a distracted attention, 

was 
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was continually before my sight. The 
supervisor of the machine contracted 
from necessity a part of the rugged and 
ferocious character, which belongs to a 
slave-driver in the West Indies. There 
was one phenomenon among us that 
might have surprised and misled an or« 
dinary spectator. Our house of confine^ 
ment often echoed with songs^ and fre- 
quently an hundred voices from different 
parts of the machine joined in the same 
tune. Was not this a clear indication 
of gaiety and tranquillity of heart ? I re- 
member one day when I was in England, 
I had occasion to spend two hours in 
your prison of Newgate. The window 
of the apartment where I sat overlooked 
the press-yard, where a number of con- 
victs were assembled, waiting the occa- 
sion of being transported to the other 
side of the globe. They were employed 
in the manner I have mentioned, singing 
out in chorus some of the popular songs 

of 
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of their country. But, alas ! there^ as 
in the silk-mills of Lyons, it was a me- 
lancholy ditty. The tone was heavy, 
monotonous and flat. There was the 
key and the note of gaiety, but the 
heart was wanting. It was like the 
spectacle of a fresh and well-grown hu- 
man body placed erect against a wall, 
satisfactory in other respects, — but it 
was dead. They sung, bold and auda- 
x^ious in the face of despair, just as the 
fear-struck peasant sings along the 
church-yard at midnight, expecting every 
moment to see a ghost start up at his 
feet. 

On each returning Sunday the chains 
which confined my footsteps were sus* 
pended. This day I regularly devoted 
to solitude and reverie. It is not to be 
described what pleasure I derived from 
this resource. It was a new being that 
descended upon me. In the room of 
dead, naked and discoloured walls, I be- 
held 
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held the canopy of heaven. In the room 
of the ever-turning swifts, which in mul- 
titudes surrounded me on every side> I 
beheld the trees and the fields, the fruits 
of rural industry, and the grand features 
of all-powerful nature. Ch, Switzerland 1 
I would have said, if I had dared trust 
my lips even in soliloquy with the en- 
chanting sound,-^-nurse of my cheerful 
infancy, in these beauteous retreats, me- 
thinks I see thee still ! I scented the fra- 
grant air, and I exchanged the flagging 
songs of my brother-slaves, for the joy- 
ous warbling of the vocal woods. The 
poorest slave thatlives, when withdrawn 
into a solitude like this, is upon a level 
with the greatest lord. If he does not tread 
upon, floors of porphyry, and is not 
canopied with roofs of granite, he how- 
ever possesses himself in the midst of a 
palace more glorious than human fingers 
ever formed. 

You may think perhaps that my Sun- 
day 



s. 
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day enjoyments, such as I describe, were 
of too grave and contemplative a cha- 
racter, to belong to such early years. I 
assure you however I do not describe 
them up to the height of what I then 
felt, and now remember them. In an- 
swer to your objection I can only remark, 
that adversity, or rather the contrast be- 
tween present adversity and past good 
fortune, tends beyond all other things to 
sharpen the apprehension. These scenes 
would have produced no such effect upon 
the other boys of the mill, because they 
had known no such contrast. They 
would not have afforded me the delight 
I describe, had I not been so much re- 
strained from them, and restrained in so 
hateful a confinement. My heart felt 
no less unchained and free at these pe- 
riods, than is the river, which had been 
locked up in frosty and at length by the 
influence of genial zephyrs is restored 

to 

4 
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to her beloved murmuriogs and mean- 
ders. 

I firmly believe tbat^ if there had been 
no Sundays and holidays, I should have 
remained many years the prisoner of 
M. Vaublanc. My days of labour were 
days of oblivion. It is impossible to de- 
scribe to you the state of mind of a hu« 
man creature, whose incessant office it is 
from morning to night to watch the evo- 
lution of fifty-six threads. The sensp* 
rium in man has in it something of the 
nature of a mill, but it is moved by very 
different laws from those of a mill con* 
trived for the manufacture of silk* 
threads. The wheels move in swifter 
rotation than those I was appointed to 
watch, and to keep this rotation con* 
stantly up to a certain pace is one of the 
great desiderata of human happiness. 
When the succession of ideas flags, or 
is violently restrained in its circumvolu- 
tions. 
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tions^ this produces by degrees weari- 
ness^ efmuiy imbecility and idiotism. Con- 
ceive bow this progress is impeded by 
the task of continually watching fifly-six 
threads! The quantity of thought re- 
quired in this office is nothing, and yet 
it shuts out, and embroils, and snaps in 
pieces all other thoughts. 

Another law which governs the sen- 
sorium in man is the law of associa- 
tion. In contemplation and reverie, one 
thought introduces another perpetually^ 
and it is by similarity, or the hooking of 
one upon the other, that the process of 
thinking is carried on. In books and in 
living discourse the case is the same ; 
there is a constant connection and trans- 
ition, leading on the chain of the argu- 
ment. Try the experiment of reading 
for half an hour a parcel of words thrown 
together at random, which reflect no 
light on each other, and produce no 
combined meaning ; and you will have 
VOL. I. N some. 
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some, though an inadequate, image of 
the sort of industry to which I was con-, 
demned. Numbness and vacancy of 
mind are the fruits of such an em-. 
ployment. It ultimately transforms the 
being who is subjected to it, into quite 
a different class or species of anirtial. 

My Sundays, as I have said, restored 
me to the sort of creature I had been. 
At first, the feeling of this was enough 
for me; I was too happy to be capable 
of much reflection. I leaped, and skip-*, 
ped, and ran, and played a thousand ri- 
diculous antics, that I might convince 
myself that I was not whollyan auto* 
maton. In a few weeks however, when 
the novelty of these periodical seasons 
of rest was somewhat worn oflf, I be- 
gan to feel my pleasure tarnished by 
the recollection that, when Sunday was 
gone, Monday, and after that five other 
mortal days, would inevitably follow. 
The day of rest was so short ! 

CHAP- 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

]^Y degrees I became more serious and 
meditating. I said to myself, *^ What, 
am I, and wherefore am I here ?" The. 
years of nonage in the human creature 
are many, partly because he is sur- 
rounded with parents and kindred and 
acquaintances, whose habit it is to take . 
care of him, and to direct his steps. 
Perhaps the majority of human beings 
never think of standing hy^ themselves, 
and chusing their own employments, till 
the sentence has been regularly promul- 
gated to them. It is time for yoii to take 
care of yourself. For my part, I fot^nd 
myself cast upon a new world, without 
relations, acquaintances or friends, and 
this urged me on prematurely to acts of 
discretion. I could scarci&ly persuade 

N 2 myself 
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myself that the life to which I was de- 
voted, deserved the name of taking care 
of me, and therefore began to cast about 
in my own thoughts what I should do. 

I need not tell you that I detested the 
condition in which I found myself placed^ 
and longed to escape from it, and seek 
my fortune. But whither direct my 
steps ? I dared not think of Switzerland. 
There resided my uncle, that malignant 
demon, the recollection of whom haunt- 
ed my thoughts, waking and sleeping. 
In all the rest of the world I knew not 
even the private and proper name of a 
human creature. I had listened how- 
ever to the old songs of Switzerland, 
and had some acquaintance with the ro- 
mances of the middle ages. Mine were 
the years of romance. Without know- 
ledge enough of what was actually pass^ 
iiig in the scenes of the universe, yet 
with a restless imagination, and a power- 
ful motive urging me to consult it, I 

patched 
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patched up as I could, from narratives of 
humble life, and talcs of chivalry, whof 
k was that I should have to encounter. 
I knew I must have bread, and that 
bread did not grow in every hedge. I 
concluded that I must find or make a 
friend, by whose assistance to supporf 
life, and, if possible, attain to something 
beyond bare subsistence. 

At first I was somewhat terrified with 
the project I had conceived. Again and 
pgain I sat down in despair, and saidi I 
am too young I I must wait yet Eome 
years, before I caa launch upon so great* 
lm undertaking. But my tasks would 
not wait : they beset me from morning 
till nfght, and, when I had once con* 
ceived the idea of flight, became contt* 
Dually wnore insupportable. From the 
extreme of despatr I passed to the n^ 
treme of sanguine expectation. I broods 
ed ov'er my plana, till all difficulties 
seemed to vanish before me ; the scenes 

I ant:-' 
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I anticipated at length became as famt^ 
liar to me, as any thing which had abso* 
lately passed in any former period of my 
life. 

- You will smile when I tell you that my 
favourite scheme was to go to Versaillfti 
and throw myself at the feet of the king of 
France. It was the project of a cbiidi 
and will show you how ripe and unripe 
at once was the state of my intellect. The 
Gallic sovereign is of all kings the fa- 
vourite of the people of Switzerland. I 
had listened to the songs and popular 
tales concerning Francis I and Henry IV; 
and a king of France appeared in my eyes 
the most gdlant and generous of mortals, 
I did not know exactly bow much I pro- 
posed to tell the king ; I scrupled the 
secret my uncle had so severely enjoined 
me to preserve ; yety if be should insist 
upon knowing the whole, surely be was 
able to protect me against the resent* 
ment of a burgber of 'Uri \ However this 

- ► . point 
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point might be disposed of, I felt in my- 
self a destination superior to that of a 
handicraft in the silk-mills of Lyons-; 
I believed that I was <:apable of extraor- 
dinary things ; what boy from the swifts 
but myself, would have bad the boldnc&s 
to think of applying for redress to the 
king of France ? I was persuaded that I 
could interest his majesty in my case, 
that I could induce him to judge me de- 
serving of his protection. I would say 
to him, Sire, dispose of me as you please ; 
make me one of your pages ; you shall 
find me the most zealous and faithful of 
your servants ! 

Louis XiV was at this time in the 
height of his glory. Among the little 
topics, by my excellence in which I hajd 
distinguished myself in the halcyon days 
of my childboodi^ was history. It will 
easily be supposed that my knowledge 
amounted to scarcely more than a few 
names and dates. But I had beard c<^f- 

taia 
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tain familiar anecdotes of Henry IV, 
pleasing to my boyish imagination, and 
had long since made him my hero ; I 
was told that Louis XIV was the worthy 
grandson of this free-hearted prince. In 
one of my Sundays* excursions I fell in 
with an old French solder; the military 
private is usually of a loquacious and 
communicative temper. I was eager to 
be acquainted with the character of his 
master ; he was no less prompt to tell 
me all be knew. He spoke of the 
beauty of his figure, and the affability of 
his demeanour. He related the victories 
he had won, and described the palaces 
and public edifices which he had found* 
ed or adorned. He swore that he was 
the most generous, condescending and 
tepder-bearted of mankind ; and he hap- 
pened to have two or three instances, 
which he affirmed to have occurred un« 
der his own eye, not unhappily illustra- 
tWe of this character. Every thing, as I 

tbougbt, 
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thought, seemed to concur for the sue* 
<ies» of my design. The magnificence 
of Louis XIV fascinated my imagina* 
tion ; the examines of his gentleness and 
humanity were so many omens assuring 
my gocKl fortune. I bought a pors- 
trait of this monarchy it was almost 
the only extrav/Ogance of which I bad 
been guilty, since my last degradation^ 
I carried it in my pocket : on Sundajr^ 
when I had wandered into the most ob- 
scure retreat I could find, I held it in 
my hand, I set it before mc, I talked 
to it, and endeavoured to win the good- 
will of the king. Sometimes I worked 
myself into such a degree of fervour and 
enthusiasm, that I could scarcely believe 
but that the portrait smiled upon me, 
and with a look of peculiar benignity 
seemed to say. Come to Versailles, and I 
will make your fortune 1 

While I attended the lessons of the 
regents of the free-school of Lyons, I 

N 5 received 
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received the^ weekly stipend usually al* 
lotted to boys of my age* I had before^ 
as I have mentioned, received a louis 
d'or and a three livres piece from my 
inncle and cousin at parting. Like a 
boy, I sometimes, spent my money upos 
toys and confitures ; but for the most part 
i reserved it, and suffered it to grow into 
a little stock. Young as I was, from the 
.moment of parting with my uncle I 
could not conceal from myself that I was 
in an extraordinary situation. The se- 
crecy that had been enjoined me weigh- 
ed upon my mind. Compelled to deny 
my family, my friends and my country, 
and suddenly dropped in a city where I 
was unacquainted with a single creature, 
1 incessantly said, " What is next to 
befal me ? It is necessary for me to pro* 
vide myself, and not to be wholly unpre- 
pared for events which it is not in my 
power to foresee." Youlh is in some 
rrsj3ecls I he age of suspicion ; at least it 

was 
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was so with me. Whenever a child of 
the age at which I was arrived^ feels that 
he is thwarted and rigorously used, he 
half-suspects some motive^ obscure and 
unavowed, in the individual from whom 
his mortification is derived/ 

The period I ultimately fixed for my 
flight was the week of Easter. At this 
time we were allowed at the mill two 
holidays in addition to that of Suqday. 
I was perhaps partly influenced in chu- 
sing this season by the idea (hat whea 
I was not wanted at work, my presence 
or absence would be little taken notice 
of. The people with whom I lived were 
too wretched, and too anxious about 
their own children, to feel much kind- 
ness for me ; and I sliould not be re* 
ported to the overseer till Wednes^. 
day.. But the principal consideration, 
that guided me was the cheerfulness ^of' 
the season ; liberty was to the whole 
lower class of the people the order of 

the 
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the day ; I bad three days of freedom^ 
Vf hy should I not make this the start- 
ing-post of my eternal liberty ? 

I will not trouble you with a detail of 
my smaller adventures on the road. Full 
of the anticipation of my grand under- 
taking, I had repeatedly turned my steps 
on my days of relaxation toward Paris, 
and made many enquiries respecting the 
way. I had learned the names of the 
principal towns. I set out with a beat-^ 
Jng heart, and, having walked gravely 
till I was out of the city, I then began 
to run. I did not however run far ; my 
thoughts were too full of agitation to 
admit any regularity of motion. Some- 
times 1 slackened my pace, because I 
feared I should be taken for a fugitive,, 
and sometimes, because I said to myself, 
I must manage my strength, if I expect 
it to carry me far. 

Two hundred and fifty mites was a 
great undertaking for a boy under nine 

years 
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years of age. One advantage I possess* 
cd ; I had money, more than I could 
prudently spend on the passage. My 
mind was too intently fixed upon the 
end of my journ^, to be capable tjif 
much calculation respecting the obsta* 
cfes I had to encounter. One resolu- 
tion however I fixed, firm as the basis of 
my native mountains, " No considers* 
tion on earth, no difficulties, no discou-^ 
ragements shall ever carry me hack !** A 
mechanic becomes a sort of machine ; 
his limbs and articulations are converted, 
as it were, into wood and wires. Tamed, 
lowered, torpified into this character, he 
may be said perhaps to be content. It 
is well t it seems necessary that there 
should be such a class of animated na- 
tures in the world ! It is probable, if I 
had continued much longer in the silk- 
mills of Lyons, I should have become 
such a being myself. But, with the 
conceptions and recollections which con- 
tinually 



tinually beset my imagination^ it appear- 
ed the most horrible of all destinies. - 1, 
•that dared at nine years of age^. launch 
myself in the worlds that dared to a cer- 
tain degree to revolve the various chances 
of human affairs, and defy the worstj 
that purposed to challenge the attention^ 
the equity and the compassion of the 
king of France, should I be thus neutra- 
lised ! — Why did I feel thus ? Because 
jny early education had not prepared 
me for my present lot. I understood 
why my companions of my own age 
were put into the silk-mill : their par 
rents were engaged in employments 
equally deadening; their parents were 
unable by their labour to obtain bread 
fbr themselves and their offspring :. but 
I did not understand why I was there. 
I felt such a loathing at this moment to 
the occupation which, had engrossed me 
for months, that, if I could have been 
assured that such should be my occupa- 
tion 



tion for as many mohtbs to come, I be- 
Heve> child as I was, T should sooner 
have taken a knife, and thrust it into 
my heart, than submit to^ it* 

In thinking over my situation as I 
passed along, I felt that the thing moat 
immediately pressing upon me was to 
avoid exciting the curiosity and suspi»- 
cion of the persons whose as8istan(^ 
might be necessary to me on tbe road. 
The production of a louis d'br for ex- 
ample might be fatal to a boy of my 
childish appcar^noe and coarseness^ af 
attire. In my journey from Ujrsercn. to 
Lyons I had learned something of the 
nature of inns, and I retained all these 
Aings as perfectly as if they had, occur- 
red only yesterday. I rjcsolved to go 
only to the meanest itfn^, and ask for 
the plainest accomnrpdations*. On th^ 
second day I joined a waggoner who was 
conducting his commodities toDijon,and 
.U)is considerably facilitated the first part 

of 
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of my jonmey. I Ik gan with a^ing 
faimof my rcMid to Macoii^ the first con« 
vderable place through which I was to 
pass. He was gohfig through Macon. 
How much further? To Dijon. The 
meanness of my attire encouraged him 
Id question me in his torn : What had I 
to do at Macon ? I was going to see 
the worlds I replied. 

I perceive, my spark, cried the wag- 
goner, what you are. You belong to 
the silk- mills ; you are a runaway, and I 
bave a gRat mind to take you up, and 
send yoi^lack to your master. 

I waa surprised at his* so instantly fix- 
ing on my true character; though, on 
reflection^ it was by no means extraor- 
dinary that a persdn jiist come fiiom 
Lyons should have made the conjec- 
ture ; the costume was sufficiently pe- 
culiar. 

I will never stay at tl>e silk-mill, said 

I; nobody has a right to confine me there. 

4 Nobody 
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Nobody has a right, youngster ? Not 
your parents ? Your wildness, I dare say, 
tvill break their hearts. 

I have no parents.^— I confessed to 
him that I was determined to go to 
Paris. 

And what will you do at Paris ? You 
will be starved to death. 

Better be starved, than undergo such 
misery as I have sufiered. But I will 
not starve ! 

The waggoner began to reflect, that, 
if I had no parents or kindred, nobody 
would be greatly injured by my elope- 
ment. He contented himself therefore 
with seriously expostulating with me on 
the folly of my prq^ct, and advising me 
to return. Finding bis remonstrances 
of no avail, he agreed to take me under 
his protection, as far as be was gCMng on 
my way. Thus I conquered more than 
cue- third of the road. 

CHAP- 
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them. I assure you^ I am an honest boy^ 
and my money is my own. 

We shall see that presently* Y^ 
do not like to be frightoied ! But I shall 
irighten you^ and most confouncfedly too^ 
before I have done with you. You must 
go with me to the mayor. 

I wilt go with you, where yon please^, 
said I; believing it was impossible that 
any body should be niore frightful to 
me, than the honest slopman before me. 
But I had rather go back to my inn. 

The trader conducted me to the ma- 
gistrate. I found myself right in my 
conjecture^ that I should* be better off 
in his hands, than in those of the Argus 
who had first seised me. The mayor 
was a sober, creditable man, middle* 
aged, and inclined to corpulence, who 
made a point of faithfully discharging 
bis duty, but who took no particular 
pleasure in frightening little boys. He 
^as toO' much accustomed t^ o$ce, to 

feef 
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feel any high gratification in its swagger 
and insolence. His passions were dead ; 
he could scarcely be said to love or hate^ 
to be gentle or furious; he was the law, 
and nothing but the law. 

As r and my conductor passed along 
the streets to this man's house, I fixed 
the plan of action that I would observe. 
I determined to take refuge in silence 
and reserve. I said to myself. They can- 
not find out that I have stolen my money, 
because I have not stolen it ; and there- 
fore, after having examined and tried 
me as much as they please, they must 
dismiss me. I will not betray my family- 
story, and I will not furnish them with a 
clue by which they may send me back to 
Lyons. 

The slopman led me into tbe justico* 
room and told his story. The magi^ 
strate listened, and made bis observa- 
tions. My adversary endeavoured in 
vain to inspire his own passions into the 

. mayor } 
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mayor; the clothier was earnest, abu- 
^ve and eloquent; the mayor was consi*-. 
derate and inquisitive. He asked me' 
wbo^ I was, and I refused to tell. 

Did I know what it was to be brought 
before a magistrate ? 

Not very well, I replied. 

It w^ould be worse for me, if I did not 
give a proper account of myself. 

I answered that I could not satisfy his 
curiosity. I had been ill-used by cruel 
relations, but did not dare to complain. 
I had had a father, who was kind and 
rich ; but my father was dead, and I was 
driven out from my country and friends. 

The magistrate employed every arti- 
fice to extort my story from me. He 
said. My secret should be safe with him, 
and. my cruel relations should neve, 
know that I had disclosed it. He said. 
He would, take me under his protection, 
and oblige them by the interposition of 
the law tp do me justice. He then 

changed 
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changed his tone, put on .an angry brow^. 
and told me^ that be perceived that all I 
had related was a fiction, but that, he 
would send me to prison^ and have me 
punished^ till I told the truth. He put 
a variety of subtle and artfully contrived 
questions to wrest my secret from me. 
I stuck to the same point, made two or 
three answers which I hoped would move 

• him to favour me, and repeated them 
again and again in return to every inter- 
rogatory he uttered. He sent for the 
people of the. inn, where I confessed to 
have slept the night before : luckfly it 
was not the same inn the waggoner used, 
and they could discover nothing. 

The magistrate was as good as his 
word, and sent m6 to prison. At enter- 

i n g, it struck me, that the scene was not 

new to me, but that it was very like a 

silk-mill ; the same meanness in the 

building, the same squalidness in the 

inhabitants, the same dejection in every 

coun- 
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coantenance. Presently however I per- 
ceived a difference; the people there 
were employed, and here were idle; there 
were vacant and incurious,, and herd 
eagerly crowded about a new tenant of 
their wretched mansion. 

Thus I had twice in one day been in- 
troduced into situations calculated to im- 
press a youthful mind with inexpressible 
horror. To be taken before a magi* " 
strate, to be thrust into a jail, would to 
most children of my tender years have 
appeared no less terrible than death it- 
self. But I bad entered upon an extra- 
ordinary undertaking, and had worked 
myself up to an uncommon pitch of re- 
solution. I knew that for such an ur- 
chin as I was, to undertake his own esta- 
blishment in life was no holiday project. 
I knew that no small degree of courage 
and perseverance would be necessary to 
introduce me to the presence and speech 
of Louis XIV. It is inconceivable, at 

least 
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ieast judging from my own instance, of 
what an extent of exaltation and entbu- 
•iasm nine years of age are capable. En- 
thusiasm is oflen iitdebted for mucb of 
its fervour to a complete ignorance, and 
want of practice, in the ways of the 
world ; and, as &r as that constHotes a 
qualification, this immature period of 
I life is of course admiraUy endowed. In 
this state of mind, I felt a contempt of 
difficulties, under wfaieb at any other 
time I should have sunk. I seemed to 
myself as if I were made of iron, 
and nothing hostile appeared to make 
any impression upon me. It was my 
business fo proceed upon my high desti- 
nation and my choice of life, and fo suf- 
fer none of these things to interrupt 
me. 

The prisoners crowded about me, and 

were eager to learn for what crime such 

a child as I was, was brought into their 

society. It was presently rumoured, that 

VOL. 1. o it 
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' it was upon suspicion of having stolen ^ 
some mcmey, that I had obstinately re- 
fused to tell the mayor how I came by 
it, and that I was committed for re-exa- 
mination. The moment the word money 
was mentioned^ two or three came about 
me at once, and told me that it was the 

* universal practice, for ewry new-conier 
to pay a certain suni by wayof entranccp — 

' money, at the same tinie vociferously dc- ^ 
manding from me the established fee. 
It fortunately happmed that the magi- 
strate had taken from me my whole 
stock, to be returned the next day, if no 
discoveries were made; otherwise it is 
highly probable these obliging comrades 
of mine would have stripped me of all 
ihat I had. After the first bustle of my 
introduction was over, a very gravel- 
looking man of the set drew mc into a 
corner, and told me I was the most 
promising boy of my age he ever saw. 
He said, he had conceived a particular 
4 liking 
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Uking to me ; and greatly commended 
my firmness in refusing to tell the ma*' 
gistrate how I came by my money. That 
showed I was true game ! He observed 
that he wouM, if I pleased, put me into 
a way by which I might make a man of 
■myself for crer, and offered to become 
my instructor. He swore, tbat it would 
he a thousand pities tbat such talents as 
'{had showed, should iuid^jEbr-^'jUit of 
■racourngcmcnt. 

»£imade little answer to the.ac compli- 
Imeats, though the persoi^um whom 
they flowed certainly su^^^^Qn ex- 
citing my curiosity, and I^Hffi^stroivs 
of hearing to what so cxtraofdinary a 
preface would lead. Having intimated 
this, hecntcreilintoaver/RRmfetcdmid 
' earnest dissertation upon the dif{vroi|t 
aiodes ufcommittfng Ihcfl without dan- 
.ger of detection. Observing however 
that I did not exactly enter into his feel- 
iDgs, he stqiped short, and complained 
o 2 of 
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of my timidity. He soothed me in the 
gentlest, and, as he believed, the most 
flattering manner, and employed a 
hundred arts of rhetoric, worthy of ■ 
belter cnuse. I told him, that he had 
mistaken my character, that I had stolen 
1)0 money, and that what I had was ho- 
nestly my own. On this he aasiimcd a 
smile, espressTve of grave and gentle de- 
risioQ, aod^eii^etl, that that was all very 
well, but that it was not worth while 
xleclarations of innocence 
R-^My mind was fall of 
Fand therefore the repro- 
Tmy sage Mentor had no 
me. This however was 
the sort of exlodaiion to which I wa^ 
exposed ; and, if I had been the kind of 
person the magistrate conceived me to 
be, this night's lodging would too pro- 
babty have completed my character for 
ever. 

The next day J was brought again 
before 
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before the mayor^ and persisted in my 
resolution to discover nothing. The 
interval which had passed during the si* 
Icnce of the nighty enabled me to col* 
lect more firmness^ and to express myself 
with greater coherence. I said, Sir, I 
am a friendless little hoy, and you may 
do with me whatever you please. But I 
am not so much afraid of, any body, as 
of my hard-hearted uncle. I am afraid, 
if I tell you who I am, you would send 
me back to him, or write a letter to him 
about me. You tell me you would not ; / 
but rich men think it a good action to 
deceive little boys> I am sure I have rea- 
son to know that. Oh, sir, dp you think 
Jt was a small thiQg^tbat determined me 
to run away,.aad,-|^\agipng strangers ?. 
I would sooner dietj^lt/fstHfiJ^J- . v 
You will easiljr ju^giqe tjif^-^bat.l 

said, did not in f l)q Jsq)fl{|«t|k4%r;G!E^ move^ 
the man to whom it. was addressed, ta 
compassion; the^ipagisl^C}- who could ^ 

consign 
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consfgn such a child as I was, fisr one 
night to the horrors and dangers of a 
prison^ could be little accessible to the 
relentings of nature. Thi» reflection is 
obvious enough to me now ; but it was 
Hot so then. The actions of their elders 
are always mysteries to children ; they 
do not see the springs of the machine ; 
they wait with a sort of superstitious an* 
ticipation, to observe how their seniors 
will act upon every new event, and are 
surprised at nothing. 

But, though the magistrate was guilty 
pf no meltings of compassion . toward 
me, he was not inflexible. He saw not 
what he could do further with me; 
he had exhausted upon me every ex- 
pedient he could defise to render me 
frank and comrnunicative. At length he 
calculated within himself, as I suppose, 
the jruitleasness of debdning me : per- 
haps, he was inclined to think me inno- 
cent, and to believe the story I told* If 

he 



he detained me longer, it might be a 
trouble to him, and uHin^ately produce 
a burthen to the corporation in which 
he presided. He dismissed me with a 
moderate portion of good advice, re-- 
commended to me not to become a va^ 
grant, in ttomeqiience of which I should 
finally be miide t acoiindrel and a thief> 
if I WBStidtiao alttady, and, above all, 
warned itieidf^ifiesttAiiornness of my 
temper, ffe^ Had never seen so stiff- 
necked a little villahi', and he augurckl 
an onthMly^aiid a ssbamefui death from 
such begiimfngs. I listened to his ad* 
vice with passive attention ; but, what 
I prized much beyond his advice, before 
he sent me from his presence he return* 
ed to me my money. 

I left Dijon with a beating heart. I 
was full of exultation at the thought of 
my liberty, once more restored to me* 
I foresaw every thing that was fortunate 
from the issue of my first adventures. 

The 
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The discovery of my class of life by the 
waggoner bad been productive of no 
mischievous ef!ects to me. The adven- 
ture oftbeslopman and the louis d'or 
had seemed to threaten, the greatest 
dangers ; but by my prudence and per- 
severance (for I was williog tp take the 
whole praise tomysdf) Lbad .been ex* 
tricated from them aII. . .^ difficukies 

m 

would vanish before my roorag^ and, abi^* 
Uties. I should infallibly became a^^iag^ 
to the king of France.-^FrQM 4fa«a goal 
my impetuous imagination tapkita.flight. 
The marshal's truncheon and the ducal' 
coronet danced before my charmed sight : 
I sighed for princesses^ and the blood* 
royal was mixed in my offspring. AU 
naschar in the Arabian. Nights was but 
a driveller to me. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

iNoTHiNG further of material impor- 
tance oCcurred««: tjttl I arrived at Fon- 
tainebleau. It is difEcult to express the 
rapture I felt at entering this celebrated 
scene. Fontainebleau had been to the 
kings of France, v^hat VersaiUea has be- 
come since. It had been particularly 
honoured by the residence of Henry IV; 
and Louis XIII, his successor, was bom 
liere. But, independently of this, here 
WM a royal palace belonging to my ia« 
teiidSShfftrttofi, the first I had ever seen; 
Haying refreshed myself, and rested a 
short time, I found my way into the gar- 
t«j|ens, and viewed with enthusiasm the 
immenseness of the edifice. The foUfl-- 
tains from which the place derives Its 
name, the large and deep forests vihioh 
on every side met my eye in the distance, 
^i all 
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all struck me with an idea of unbounded 
magnificence. 

I wish the king was here ! exclaimed 
I. Presently however I thought again, 
Do I wish it ? I must think a great deal 
of what I have to do,^ and what I have 
to say, before I meet him. . No, I am 
not sorry I have a little further to go .! 
The idea of a king at a distance, is very 
different from what we feel when we 
comenear him. The imagination never 
fences him round with eo many obsta- 
cles, and enchanted circTeSi within which 
unhallowed feet may scarcely tread, ss 
the reality presents. The very dinner 
which is set before him (to instance in a 
trite circumstance) no untutored fancy 
ever paints. We shape to ourselves 
what we have not seen,, after the fashion 
of what wc are accustomed to ; and ex- 
perience does not lail to surprise us wit-h 
the immeasurable distance which refine- 
ment and art have placed between ma^ 

and> 
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and man. It would be an amusing pic- 
ture, to set me on my wooden stool with 
my little dinner in an earthen pan as I 
ate it at the silk-mill, beside even z petit 
souper. of the king of France. I own 
that I felt certain qualms about my heart, 
when I thought of my adventure, and 
looked round upon the splendours of 
'Fbntainebleau. 

*■ As I was wandering, about, fall of 
these reflections, a grave-looking man 
came up and accosted me. He said, he 
saw I was a stranger, and offered to point 
out to me the curiosities of the place. 
It is< singular, but I was struck with a 
certain resemblance between him and 
ihe man who had undertaken to be my 
tutor in the press-yard of Dijon. I was 
bowever now in a very different temper, 
from that which inspired me then. Then 
I was under the pressure of a. very dan- 
gerous embarrassment, and had deter- 
mined to 6nd my safety in the most in- 
flexible reserve. Now my heart was 

open, 
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open> and my spirits light ; beside wfaicfa^ 
I was anxious far communication^ and 
had an hundred enquiries which I wished 
t6 have resolved. 

I therefore willingly entered into con- 
versation with this stranger. I asked 
him whether the king of France ever 
now came to Fontainiebleau ; I enquired 
of him concerning the structure and sita 
of the palace of VersailleSi how the king^ 
was attended, and where and in what 
manner be spent the different hours of 
the day. My communicative friend 
seemed to be well informed in all these 
particulars, and his intelligence was c6*> 
pious and interesting. In the mean time 
be observed me closely, and drew more 
^und and perfecjL conclusions respect- 
ing me and my fortunes, than I was 
aware. At length he told me that he wae 
going to set out the next morning forVer- 
saillcs, and offered to become my guide^ 
I willingly accepted his kind prpposaU . 

END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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